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=. Metropolitan pays trib- 
ute in its August advertise- 
ment* to the real Life Insurance 
man who is both a student and 


a salesman. 


Experience has taught him that 
“circumstances alter cases” 
and that each case demands 
individual study. Good advice 
for one may easily be imprac- 


tical for the next. 


Sound underwriting is a sci- 
ence. Friend-making sales- 


manship is an art. 


*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturdcy Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board 
Leroy A. Lincoln, President 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Before There Were 
Child Labor Laws... 


LIFE INSURANCE 
Was Reducing Child Labor 


Most thinking people today realize that child labor is bad for 
children, for society and for industry and there has been 
an enormous public revulsion against it 


But long before there were any child labor laws, Life Insur- 
ance was saving hundreds of thousands of children from the 
necessity of labor, saving other workers from the competition 
of children, saving industry from the ruinous prices which 
often go with small wages. 


Life Insurance is as important to society as it is to the 
individuals who get it. It often saves the individual from 
very evident dangers which threaten him, and it also saves 
society from equally desperate dangers which are often not so 
apparent on the surface. Life Insurance is a vital force in 
modern society. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


* Reliance Life pays its claims prom ptl) the great ma- 
jority on the same day they are received at the Home 


O ffice. 











A Good Company to Represent 


Represent A Good Company 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


—OF AMERICA— 
HOME OFFICE-JERSEY CITY-NEW JERSEY 


Pennsylvania 


New Jersey OPERATING IN 
New York IN 


Connecticut 


Incorporated 1897 
Under New Jersey Laws 


Industrial Policies from Birth to Age Sixty 
Ordinary Policies from Age Ten to Age Sixty 


The Man of Ability Has 
A Chance With the Colonial 





[ue Spectator, published every second Thursday by Chilton Company, 
32, at the Post Office, Philadelphia, Pa.. under the act of 
Number ITI, 
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President Buckner, left, as a 
clerk in the Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, office, at age 18, in 


1883 












Below—Three years later he 
had been promoted to the field 
force, with territory in lowa 























President Thomas A. Buckner, of the New York Life Insurance Company 


+ OUT IN FRONT 











Left— 


Mr. Buckner became 
agency director of 
the Kansas City 
Branch at the age of 
27, in 1892. 





Right— 
Inspector of Agen- 
cies at age 30, with 
headquarters in Chi- 
cago, Illinois 
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Agents’ Association Holds 
Sixtieth Annual Meeting 


Here—where strength has meant safety—and where 
financial management for nearly 80 years has been a boon 
to policyholders and beneficiaries—the Sixtieth Annual 
Meeting of the Association of Agents convened in July. 


Perhaps no finer tribute to the performance of Home 
Office and field alike could be penned than that over a 
thousand field representatives, with loyalty and gratitude 
uppermost, came to the meeting at their own expense. 


Those participating in and actively responsible for the 
planning and execution of the program have produced 
over 100 million of business for The Northwestern. 
Thus, in a practical program—tuned to present day field 
conditions—selected field and Home Office speakers 


made it clear by example, by demonstration, by expla- 


nation, and by exemplification, exactly “what it takes” 


to achieve permanent success in life underwriting. 


’ The 
Northwestern 
Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE 


The assets of the Northwestern Mutual, as reported to state insurance departments, now 





total a billion dollars—a great estate administered for the mutual welfare and protection 
of more than 600,000 policyholders with 3 billion 700 million of insurance in force. 
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The State House at Concord 

—where thoughtful safeguards have been thrown 

around the interests of policyholders in New 

Hampshire’s only life insurance company—the 

United Life—by the requirement that securities 

to cover the reserve on each and every policy be 

deposited with the Insurance Department. 

he United Life has arranged its 

various policy forms so _ that 

even a limited amount of money 
can be stretched to meet the average 
situation. The problem of every man 
is to get all he can for the money 
he can invest in Life Insurance. If 
he is in business or engaged in one 
of the professions, the United Life 
has for him a Preferred Risk Con- 
tract. The United Life has reorgan- 
zed the special character of the 
preferred risk. 

A special problem of the average 
man is to continue his income to his 
family. It does not satisfy this pur- 
pose for him to leave them a few 
thousands of miscellaneous life in- 
surance. The average family ix not 
accustomed to manage large sums 
of money. 

One of the most valuable contri- 
butions of the United Life has been 
its Salary Insurance and Income In- 
demnity plans, whereby a man may 
be sure that his family will get their 
United Life insurance in the form 
that it will do them the most good— 
as income. 

For the business man whose re- 
sponsibilities are greatest during 
hix productive years, the United Life 
has a Life Expectancy policy, of ex- 
tremely Tow cost which protects him 
during his earning years. The 
United Life builds its Policies to 
meet the needs of its policyholders. 

A United Life plan is available to 
start children on an insurance pro- 
gram in the same manner as their 
parents. Children’s Endowment and 
Educational policies whic provide 
a program of saving for parents in 
preparation for responsibilities in 
later years, are also part of the 
United Life portfolio of specially 
designed plans to meet the needs of 
policyholders. 

In addition to the protection of 
Life Imsurance at low cost, the 
United Life will add an accident dis- 
ability benefit to the majority of its 
contracts, thus providing added pro- 
tection of a regular income should 
its policyholders become disabled by 
a bodily injury accidentally re- 
ceived. The United Life offers com- 
plete protection, thoughtfually geared 
to the needs of all classes of pros- 
pects, 

Let Us Send You a New Booklet 
“THE UNITED LIFE WAY” 


THE UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CONCORD NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Expanding Now In Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
England, Michigan, Maryland, North and 

South Carolina 
(For Information, Write Agency Department) 
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“Unauthorized Insurance 


EW confusion from an old annoyance today confronts the field 
N of life underwriting and intrudes a problem which requires 

constant, co-ordinated and, as well, individual attention from 
the men who depend for business success on the preservation of 
life insurance as a symbol of financial solidarity. 

Unlicensed, fraudulent and unsound insurance organizations are 
all too successfully preying upon the public, securing premiums 
for a promise which will never be fulfilled, a promise indeed the 
performance of which even the law seems unable to compel. 
Against the connivance of their sponsors must be arrayed a solid 
phalanx of representatives of duly licensed, soundly managed life 
insurance companies. Every life insurance man must undertake, 
with verve and vigor, such necessary measures as are best calcu- 
lated to save his community from the loss of money and faith which 
inevitably follows a raid by unprincipled operators of these finan- 
cially ephemeral purveyors of non-extant protection. The cumula- 
tive force of over two hundred thousand reputable men joined in 
a campaign of eradication, must result in the speedy elimination of 
this cancer on the insurance underwriting body. 

No greater obstacle confronted the early growth and subsequent 
progress of insurance in America than the wildcat insurance car- 
rier that, operating outside the law, sold an insurance coverage for 
premiums which never reached beyond the pocket of a scheming, 
unprincipled promoter. Gold brick salesmen and mountebanks 
whose livelihood was gained by every lawless practice, capitalized 
upon the confidence of America in the insurance idea and relying 
upon the gullibility of those who prefer bargains above all else, 
waxed fat by writing contracts which actually agreed to pay “noth- 
ing for a little.” 

The Spectator, true to a purpose announced at its founding, 
throughout its existence has been a constant opponent of unsound 
insurance practices. It is constantly alert to expose any individual 
or organization that, under the name and guise of insurance, sets 
out to mulct the unwary and by so doing unfavorably reflect on 
the institution of insurance, the progress of which is indispensable 
to the development of modern industry and the furtherance of in- 
dividual prosperity. 

Within the last few years, after a dormance enforced by the 
determined fight against them, the unscrupulous have begun anew. 
A thousand unauthorized carriers are reputed now to be taking an 
annual toll of more than ten millions of dollars, for policies not 
worth the paper on which they are written. 

Various methods and laws have been recommended to combat 
this apparently growing evil. Even Federal legislation has been 
proposed. None have thus far been effective. None will be with- 
out the cooperation of the insurance supervising officials, insurance 
agents and brokers, prospects and policyholders in a new campaign 
of publicity to which The Spectator will gladly add its voice. Every 
person who proposes to buy protection on his life should take it 
from an agent in whom he has personal confidence. 

Life insurance men and life insurance agency associations 
should disseminate such information as they may possess and so 
prevent further distress from the operations of the unlicensed 


24g. 





MEET LIFE AGENT’S ENEMY 


WANT to tell you a story about an agent in Syracuse 
| who had a particular prospect who almost broke his 

heart and drove him out of the business. For months 
he went about his work trying to avoid that particula) 
type of prospect. Then one day someone told him just 
how to handle that type of prospect and a week later 
he came into the office with a beautiful broad smile on 
his face, and the assistant manager said, “Where did 
you get the canary you just swallowed?” The agent 
said, “Listen to what that guy said to me.” The as- 
sistant manager said, “What did you do?” The agent 
said, “I gave him the answer.” The assistant manager 
said: “Did you get the application?” “No,” said the 
agent, ‘to hell with the application—I gave him the 
answer.” 

When I heard that story it took me back to the days 
when I was asking people to buy life insurance and they 
were saying, “No,”—days when I was attending meet- 
ings like this trying to find the answer to my problem 
without first having found out what my problem was— 
trying to find the right mental attitude and trying to 
find out how to get into it without realizing that in 
order to get the right mental attitude, you must first 
get out of the wrong mental attitude. 

I know there are men here this morning who are in 
that same position. I am not going to talk so much 
to the old-timers and the more successful underwriters, 
if you will pardon me, but to those men who are in the 
position I have just described. I want to ask them & 
question: 


The Man Who Has Been Robbing You 


How would you like to meet the man who has been 
robbing you of the success to which you are entitled? 
And if you don’t mind my going a little further in some 
cases—How would you like to meet the man who is 
keeping you from making a living? I am not going to 
be a smart Alec and say it is you, but there is a certain 
type of prospect you are afraid to meet—the type who 
reacts to an attempt to interview him in a very un- 
pleasant manner, the type of prospect who tries to avoid 
being ashamed of himself for not buying life insurance 
by trying to make you feel ashamed of yourself for 
selling it. It is unfortunate that you try to avoid him 
or try to avoid or do avoid people like him. Ultimately 
you find yourself prospecting for more pleasant inter- 
views rather than for more productive and profitable 
interviews. 

Now I think this would be a good week for some ol 
us to pick out and identify the type of prospect who is 
keeping us from the success to which we are entitled 
and find the answer and go out and give it to him, and 
as the agent in Svracuse said, “‘To hell with the applica- 
tion—give him the answer.” 

Don’t be surprised if you get a lot of applications 
because you will usually find that when somebody tries 
to scare you and you don’t scare, one of two things is 
going to take place in that person’s mind. He is going 
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He is the Man You Have Been 
Afraid to Call On 


to fear you or he is going to respect you, and when you 
add the respect for yourself; your respect for the job 
you are doing to his respect for you, don’t you think 
you have got a pretty good opportunity of making him 
want to respect himself? 

That sounds like a big order. I have always felt that 
it takes a real man to sell life insurance, but there is 
one thing I have overlooked and I think a lot of us 
have overlooked, and that is it takes a real man to buy 
life insurance. You and I are not just making sales— 
we are making men. We are not just making records— 
we are building men big. 

There are two ways in which you can make a man 
want to do that, first, by making him realize how little 
he is, and second, by making him realize how big he is 
capable of being. How is that to be done? By saying 
things to him that will make him see himself as he 





Albert E. N. Gray 




















/ NUMBER ONE 


n By Albert E. N. Gray 

Assistant Secretary, The Prudential Insurance Company 
ou really is, and perhaps get a picture of himself as he 
ob really, deep down in his heart, would like to be. 
nk For instance: “Do you realize that your family can 
im live a whole year on what it is going to cost you to die?” 

When your prospect hears a statement like that, don’t 
at you think he realizes that as a man he has no right to 
is be proud of his accomplishments when he slips out of 
us the world without paying his last doctor’s bill and his 
uy own funeral bill? Do you see what I mean when I say 
-- that one good way to make a man realize that is to make 
— him see himself? 

You might say to a prospect: “I am thinking of this 

an sale because of what it will mean to you rather than 





because of what it will mean to me.” You have got to 
is §& sell 50 policies a year to provide the income for your 
family that he can provide for his family by buying 
just one policy. 

Now during Life Insurance Week, you are going to 
sell life insurance to one of three types of prospects— 
friends, acquaintances and strangers. I don’t see why 
we should neglect our friends. I don’t see why we 
: should not make friends of our acquaintances and I 
’ don’t see why we should not make acquaintances of 
strangers during Life Insurance Week. 


"You Are Life Insurance "Weak' " 


Suppose we begin with our friend and call on him and 
say, “Bill, this is Life Insurance Week. I know that is 
not a very good excuse for talking life insurance to you. 
but it is a lot better than the excuses I have used for 
not talking life insurance to you—so let’s talk life in- 
surance, not because this is Life Insurance Week,” but 
because you are life insurance weak. In ather words, 
Bill, have you ever measured your life alongside of the 
job that it has got to do for your family some day?” 

If he objects, remind him: “Bill, I did not say ‘sell 
life insurance’—I did not say ‘buy life insurance’—I 
said, ‘Let’s talk life insurance.’ If you really were to die, 
Bill, don’t you think it might be a little comfort to you 
to realize that you have at least talked about it?” 

If he objects to you bringing in death—‘“Why, Bill. 
don’t be afraid to talk about death. He is not such a bad 
guy after all. Death relieves more suffering than it 
causes. The only trouble with death is that it cheats. 
So let’s talk about cheating death before it has a chance 
to cheat you.” 

He may say, as so many prospects do, that he believes 
in life insurance; he realizes he ought to have it some 
day or more of it, and he is going to have it, but he 
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Never Hesitate to Tell Your Story to the Headliners 
in These Offices 


hasn’t got the money now. Does it occur to you that 
we have become so good at answering objections of 
prospects that they are pretty well narrowed down to 
one, I don’t think that is a hardship. I believe it is a 
good idea to see a prospect, knowing pretty well in ad- 
vance what he is going to say and what his objections 
are going to be, because it allows us to prepare. But 
don’t go up against that objection with the idea of giv- 
ing him an intelligent answer; go up against the objec- 
tion with the idea that you have got to build a man big 
enough to buy and pay for life insurance. You can say 
something to him like this: 

“You don’t buy life insurance with money. You buy 
life insurance with those things you have got to give 
up, in order to have it so that your family won’t have 
to give up the things they will have to give up if you 
don’t buy it. Let’s make a ledger study—let’s put down 
on the left-hand side of the sheet all of the things you 
will have to go without and your family will have to 
help you go without in order to pay a premium of, say, 
$300 a year. Then on the right-hand side of the sheet, 
let’s put down all of the things that your family may 


{ During Life Insurance Week in New 
York, Mr. Gray delivered an address 
which was one of the high spots in the 
nation's observance of that occasion. 
It was summarized in the next issue of 
The Spectator and this week the full text 
is printed. 
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have to go without, if you don’t. Then study that ledger 
sheet! Let your decision be based on which side of the 
ledger is important to you and makes you forget the 
other side. 

“If you want to, you can probably get away with 
this proposition for only one premium. If you will pay 
just one premium, that will give your wife an oppor- 
tunity to lay aside one dollar each day out of the money 
you give her to run the house, and when she realizes 
what that dollar per day will mean, I’ll bet she will be 
willing to lay aside that sum each day. But, of course, 
you will have to pay the first premium.” ; 

I think in that conversation we are letting him see 
that he is a pretty big man and we are letting him see a 
fairly small man—and he may be either one. I think 
we are leading him to choose between. 


Hates His Wife's Second Husband 


I had a conversation recently which will indicate just 
how it can be done in actual experience, and this isn’t 
theory that I am expounding. I have an acquaintance 
who believed honestly and honorably, as so many men 
do of his age, that while he did not have all the life 
insurance he should have, he did have a certain amount 
of assurance due to the fact that if he should die his 
wife would not have any trouble marrying again. While 
he was telling me that, instead of saying that I thought 
he ought to be shot, I looked at him with the most 
understanding, human and friendly look I could com- 
mand, and when he finished he said just what I wanted 
him to say: “Do you think I’m wrong?” 

I said, ““No, I don’t think you’re wrong; I just think 
you’re terribly mistaken. You do have a wife who is 
young and very attractive. Probably she would not have 
any trouble in getting married again were it not for 
the two millstones hanging around her neck. You have 
two children. To you those children are the most mar- 
velous children in the world, but to your wife’s second 
husband, they’ll be just a dead man’s brats. Anytime 
those two children do something that he does not like, 
he is going to remind your wife that they ‘got that 
from their father.’ You may be lying in seven feet of 
mud, but you’re going to hear it.” 

Here is the peculiar part of that conversation. He did 
not hate me for talking like that. He felt that I was 
talking like that for the sake of his children, and he dic 
not dislike me or what I said. But how he hated his 
wife’s second husband! 


Stepping Up the Sale 


So he said to me: “You have got me in the market for 
life insurance right now.” Here is a point which I want 
you folks to think about. I could have taken out the 
application right then and there—and I imagine a 
great many people would. But that was not the time to 
take out the application. The building process was not 
finished. I said, “You say you are in the market for 
life insurance. You are probably thinking about $5,000, 
aren’t you?” He smiled, and said, “That’s funny, that’s 
the amount I was thinking about.” 

I said, “What do you want your life insurance to do?” 
“Provide for my family,” he replied. I said, “Provide 
for what?” He said, “Provide for things they will 
need.” 

I said, “What do you or I know about that. There is 
only one way for you to get it settled and that is to 
go to your wife in a cold, hard businesslike manner and 
say, ‘Honey, what do you think is a fair price for me 
to pay you for finishing the job of bringing up our 
family if I don’t live to do it’?” 
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He said, “I can’t talk to my wife like that.” “There 
is only one way you can avoid it,” I replied, “and that 
is put vourself in her place.” 

I don’t think I made a sale but I do think I made that 
man measure up to his responsibilities, and incidentally, 
instead of $5,000 it is now $23,000. If we stick around 
a little longer and do a little more man-building, using 
all of the material we have on hand with which to build 
men, and if we can raise a sale from $5,000 to $23,000 
we will not only be building men but we will be building 
ourselves in the process. 

Your managers and the companies have provided you 
with a great many ideas that can be used during Life 
Insurance Week, but there is one thing that only you 
can provide. I am thinking of the money that has been 
spent for advertising, for placards, for posters and 
pamphlets. For instance, the pamphlet about “The 
Seven Wise Men.” I don’t know what that pamphlet 
costs and I am not interested in what it cost, but I am 
interested in what it will cost you if you don’t use that 
pamphlet. Since you have got to sell life insurance or 
somebody has got to sell life insurance to strangers this 
week, why not use that pamphlet as a means of getting 
into see strangers? 


Four Words to Say 


Just walk up to a secretary and when she asks, ““What 
do you wish to see Mr. So and So about’”—say, “I just 
wanted to walk into his office and say four words and 
walk right out again.” I imagine you will want to hear 
what those four words are, and so will the prospect. I 
imagine he has salesmen of his own; I imagine he will 
let you in to see him to see if you have any good ideas 
that he can pass on to his salesmen. 

Don’t say, “Good morning!’ Two words are gone 
already. When you walk into his office, say, “Will you 
read this?” When he takes it, turn around and walk out. 
Be the one man in a thousand that ever asked for some- 
thing and did not try to take more. 

A certain number of those men are going to call you 
back, and a certain number will represent the profits to 
you for having tried the idea. If you don’t get called 
back, you can always go back again later and say, “I 
am the man who did not take any more time than he 
asked for.” 

Another piece of literature I have been very much 
interested in is the poster—“Sure . . . come in.” 

I have been talking very much along the idea that 
the prospect is not going to say, “Sure . . . come in.” 
Well, he might, and so it is always a good idea to know 
what you are going to say to him, if he does say, “Sure 

. . come in.” And what he means when he says “come 
in” depends upon what it means to you when you hear 
him say it. In other words, it is not a question of what 
“come in” means to him—it is a question of what “come 
in’ means to you. 


"Come Into My Home" 


If it means “come into my house” you may sell him 
a policy. It may be that you have done a good after- 
noon’s or evening’s work for your family, but not for 
his. If it means, “come into my home,” you may sell 
him a plan, and if you have done him a good service 
you have left him a better man than he was when you 
met him. But even then perhaps you have not done all! 
you could do or he has not done all he could do. 

If he says, “Won’t you come in?”—and it means, 
“come into my life, come into my friendship, come into 
my faith,” and in your desire to serve him you sell him 4 
purpose and the accomplishment of that purpose, he may 
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spend the rest of his life buying life insurance from 
you because you have made him measure up—you have 
built him up to the point to which he was willing tc 
measure up and you have made him realize that he was 
capable of being the man he wanted to be. 

A little thought in closing, away from life insurance. 
Life insurance isn’t going to get very far unless 
America goes ahead. Just a word about America! What 
this country needs right now is a good dose of man- 
building and I don’t know why we shouldn’t do a part 





of that job. Do you realize a government (and when 
I say “government” I don’t mean a political party) can- 
not endure very long if it has to depend for its support 
upon those whom it has to support? 

When you and I go out to build men, we are making 
better Americans and when we make better Americans, 
we are making a better America. We can not do it for 
others without doing it for ourselves. But we don’t do 
it for ourselves. We will do it, however, if we make up 
our minds we are doing it for others. 








AVOIDING ANTAGONISM 


Further Discussion From the Field 


On Current Agency Problems 


By JEFFERY HULME 


sion, the mental attitude of the 

American buying public deserves 
careful study. For reasons which will 
be developed shortly, such a study is 
especially essential to salesmen of life 
insurance. 

There has seldom existed a time 
when it has been as difficult as now 
for salesmen to avoid creating an- 
tagonism. Tempers are short, fresh 
personal commitments are not re- 
garded with enthusiasm, the entire 
population has suffered greatly. Yet 
under these conditions prospects are 
buying more freely the things they 
actually want. This applies more 
especially to those lines which bring 
convenience, comfort, and pleasure. 
Salesmen in lines other than these are 
meeting with stiff resistance. This 
resistance is apparent in our own 
field of life insurance, which as we 
know, provides for the future. 


|’ this, the sixth year of the depres- 


The Depression Record 


Indeed, it appears difficult to under- 
stand, when we remember that life 
insurace has admittedly stood the test 
of the depression better than other 
financial institutions, why it is a fact 
that our sales are lagging behind in 
comparison with the results in other 
lines, as recovery sets in. 

Therefore life insurance salesmen 
need to study this problem carefully, 
if they are to meet with the proper 
financial rewards for their efforts. 
Many of our prospects fiercely desire 
today and now the things they have 
gone without for so long. Some also 
have a feeling that the currency may 
be depreciated, so that it appears 
wiser to purchase now, rather than 
wait until later, when they feel the 





probability is their money will pur- 
chase less. 


The Normal Attitude 


Every salesman knows even in nor- 
mal times, if there are any normal 
times, that the prospect has a natural 
antagonism to being sold. A sale is 
the exchange of your _ prospect’s 
money for your product. Money 
represents things for which earlier 
man fought and died. These instincts 
of our ancestors still persist. Today 
money is food, shelter, clothing and 
security. No matter how good the 
product may be, the salesman is there 
to secure the prospect’s money. Nat- 
urally enough this exchange is re- 
sisted strongly at first. It should be 
expected by the salesman. He should 
feel surprised when he does not meet 
with it, instead of being half resent- 
ful that he must do so. We have all 
noticed again and again how the re- 
sistance weakens as the prospect be- 
gins to realize the proposition is more 
valuable than his money, that it as- 
sists him in his purposes, is an ally 
rather than a foe. 

Yet the fact that we must invari- 
ably encounter this resistance with 
each new prospect is the cause and 
the reason why so many life salesman 
fumble over old cards, rather than 
make new contacts known to be more 
profitable. Perhaps more time spent 
on getting the prospect to think about 
the reserves he has already accumu- 
lated would put that prospect in a 
more receptive mind for adding still 
further to his reserves by a new pur- 
chase. The fact that your prospect 
has a substantial cash reserve is a 
thought of great comfort to him; it is 
amazing how seldom life salesmen 





make use of such a favorable factor, 
already created and in existence. 

In addition to the natural antago- 
nism to being sold, there are at pres- 
ent other factors in our line that 
make it difficult for the life salesman 
to secure an audience under favorable 
conditions. Let us examine into these 
factors and see if they may not be 
overcome. 


The "Buyer's" Market 


There is an increasing number of 
prospects who say that they prefer 
to buy rather than be sold. In say- 
ing this, they flatter themselves into 
believing that they are strong men 
who know their own minds. Since 
they are today saying this with some 
irritation it is weli to examine this 
and similar statements closely so as 
to discover the reason for them. 

We all know that direct selling 
has been greatly overdone. This was 
largely due to unemployment, which 
turned so many untrained men into 
the general direct selling field. The 
housewife and the business man were 
called on so many times that it was 
not easy to attend to the day’s work. 
Great numbers of these men found 
their way into our field. Most of them 
have departed, but the memory 
lingers. Our energetic and optimistic 
home office sales managers for years 
prior to this had been urging general 
agents and managers to give sales 
contracts to any who might apply, 
in the fond hope of making personal 
records for themselves, and more es- 
pecially to exceed the previous year’s 
total. This last became the fetish and 
mania of every sales manager who 
thought himself worthy of the name. 
If sales fell off from the year before, 
the home office man felt he was a 
personal failure. Bitter and hard then 
were the annual meetings of the gen- 
eral agents and managers. The gen- 
eral manager resembled a_ football 
coach lashing at a losing team be- 
tween halves. Upon their return there 
was a great scrambling by all who 
had the right to employ new recruits. 
It did not make much difference who 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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Reliance Life Officer 
Sees Business Pick-up 


Evidences of improvement in busi- 
ness conditions generally and pros- 
pects of a continued upturn in the 
insurance business were reported to- 
day by Jay N. Jamison, Pittsburgh, 
executive vice-president of the Re- 
liance Life Insurance Company, at- 
tending a meeting of the state agency 
of the company in Indianapolis. 

“Business is looking very good, par- 
ticularly on the west coast,” said 
Jamison, who is returning from a tour 
of the country. “The lumber business 
in Washington and Oregon is far 
above normal.” 

He said there had been a major 
pickup in his firm’s insurance business 
in the last two months and that, in his 
opinion, “the writing of insurance will 
show a very substantial increase in the 
next three or four years, due to re- 
placement of insurance that lapsed 
during the depression, plus the normal 
influx of business. 

A major increase in the business of 
the Indiana district was reported by 
S. C. Martin, manager of the In- 
dianapolis headquarters. The amount 
of insurance on the company’s books 
in Indiana shows a greater increase 
in the first six months of this year 
than at any time since the start of the 
depression, he said. 





Northwestern National 
Finds Policy Loans Up 


A noticeable increase in requests 
from policyholders for loans—the first 
increase since 1933—brought about a 
rise in the number of policy loans on 
the books of Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company of Minne- 
apolis, from 28,997, the five-year low 
reported March 31, 1936, to 30,405 as 
of June 30, 1936, it was revealed by 
the company’s quarterly report just 
released. 

Due to a decrease in the size of the 
average individual loan from $320 to 
$305, however, the total amount of 
loans outstanding increased only 
slightly, from $9,286,365.32 to $9,288,- 
140.97. This is a reduction from the 
$9,316,397.68 total of June 30, 1935. 

At the same time, the company re- 
ports lapses and cash surrenders to be 
at a new low point since the depres- 
sion. 
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Claris Adams Heads 
Ohio State Life Co. 


Claris Adams of Detroit, executive 
vice-president of the American Life 
Insurance Company, has been elected 
president of the Ohio State Life In- 
surance Company. Mr. Adams suc- 
ceeds U. S. Brandt, who died May 1, 
and he will enter upon his new duties 
Sept. 1. Frank A. Knapp, of Bellevue, 
Ohio, vice-president and chairman of 
the executive committee, will continue 
as acting president until such date, 
whereupon he will resume his office of 
vice-president. 

Mr. Adams was born at Mt. Carmel, 
Ill., Feb. 8, 1891, educated in the pub- 
lic schools of Ohio, and at Butler Col- 
lege and Indiana Law School, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. He practiced law in 
Marion County. Upon retirement 
from that office, he joined the law firm 
of Turner, Adams, Merrell & Locke, 
which specialized in insurance prac- 
tice. In 1926, he was appointed 
executive secretary and general coun- 
sel of the American Life Convention 
and for four years as such he accom- 
plished much toward raising the ethics 
and practices of the life insurance 
profession. In 1929 he resigned to 


accept the executive vice-presidency 
of the American Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Detroit, and has served suc- 
cessfully in that office to the present 
time. 





Claris Adams 


Northwestern Mutual Life 
Trustees Annual Meeting 


Reports submitted by M. J. Cleary, 
president of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., to the annual 
meeting of the board of trustees at 
the home office in Milwaukee, at the 
July meeting, revealed well-balanced 
improvement in all phases of the 
company’s activities. As a barometer 
evidencing improved trends in busi- 
ness conditions generally, the experi- 
ence of life insurance is considered 
significant. 

Gratifying progress was shown by 
the financial statement and new busi- 
ness reports for the first six months 
of 1936. A satisfactory increase in 
investments was indicated by the gain 
in assets which now have reached an 
all-time peak. There also was re- 
ported a substantial gain in the vol- 
ume of new business written, a de- 
cided reduction in policy loans, and a 
sharp falling off in cash surrenders, 
all of which are reflected in the up- 
ward trend in the amount of insur- 
ance in force. 

The total of new insurance paid for 
during the first six months of this 
year was reported as $137,134,131, an 
increase of $8,536,662, or 6.6 per cent 
over the like period of 1935. This 
compares with a loss of 7 per cent in 
the ordinary business for the same 
period reported by 42 life companies 
which have 83 per cent of the total 
life insurance outstanding in all legal 
reserve companies in the United 
States. The Northwestern Mutual 
figure is exclusive of $4,507,338 writ- 
ten in annuities. Issuance of 36,557 
policies in the first half this year 
represents an increase of 1,411 con- 
tracts over the comparable 1935 
period. 

Total insurance in force in the 
Northwestern Mutual on June 30, 
1936, aggregated $3,741,492,779, an 
increase of $46,669,388 from the same 
date in 1935. Policies in force num- 
bered 996,987, a gain of 13,314 for 
the year. A year ago the amount of 
insurance in force showed a sma!] de- 
crease when compared with the pre- 
vious year. 


Henry Hale 

Henry Hale, the oldest member of 
the managerial staff of The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United 
States. in point of service died on July 
30 at his home in Orange, New Jer- 
sey. He was in his 86th year. Mr. 
Hale entered life insurance with The 
Equitable when the business was vir- 
tually in its infancy. and as a general 
agent for the Society in New York 
for over 56 years had been actively 
engaged in its development. 
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E. E. Rhodes 


Mutual Benefit Celebrates 


Rhodes’ 50th Anniversary 


On August 3, Vice President Ed- 
ward E. Rhodes of the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life Insurance Company completed 
fifty years of service with the com- 
pany. That service began when the 
Mutual Benefit was in its forty- 
second year, and culminated in the 
launching of fifty-day anniversary 
campaigns proposed and conducted by 
the company’s agencies as a token of 
esteem. The campaigns will continue, 
simultaneously in each of the 
agencies, through fifty working days, 
from August 3 to October 1. 

Mr. Rhodes’ association with the 
Mutual Benefit—covering almost his 
entire business career—began when 
as a young man just out of high 
school, he applied for an opening in 
the company’s Mathematical Depart- 
ment. The home office of 50 years 
ago was vastly different from that 
of today—it was a small office em- 
ploying only about 50 people. The 
position he sought had already been 
filled, but, while he had come without 
recommendations, an interview with 
Bloomfield J. Miller, then mathemati- 
cian, and an examination by Presi- 
dent Amzi Dodd earned him a posi- 
tion at a probationary salary of $250 
a year. 

Mr. Rhodes was essigned a desk 
near Mr. Miller and from that time 
until Mr. Miller’s death, Mr. Rhodes 
was his understudy and constant com- 
panion. His daily contact with the 
mathematics of life insurance gave 
him a thorough training in the re- 
sponsibilities and duties of a mathe- 
matician. It was from Mr. Miller 


also that he received early in his ca 
reer tne executive training that was 
to serve him well in later years. 

In time, Mr. Miller was eiected first 
vice president, retaining the title of 
mathematician. Mr. Rhodes becam.: 
assistant mathematician and when, in 
1905, Mr. Miller died, Mr. Rhodes suc- 
ceeded him as mathematician. In 
1908, he was elected vice president, 
which position he now holds; and in 
1912, was named director of the com- 
pany. In June, 1919, under pressure 
of executive duties he relinquished 
the title of mathematician. 


State Mutual Life 
Change in New York 


The State Mutual Life has an- 
nounced the retirement of General 
Agent Robert L. Jones, New York 
City, and the appointment of Robert 
H. Denny as general agent. Mr. Jones, 
as general agent emeritus, will con- 
tinue his interest in the agency. The 
change will be effective August 1. 

Mr. Denny has been in the life in- 
surance business since his resignation 
from the army in 1919. His first con- 
nection was with the L. A. Cerf 
Agency of the Mutual Benefit in New 
York City, and he remained there 
eight years, leaving to join the E. T. 
Wells agency of the National Life of 
Vermont. He worked one year with 
that agency in New York, then trans- 
ferred to the National Life’s agency 
in Cleveland under E. B. Hamlin. 

Mr. Jones, since his appointment as 
general agent more than 20 years ago, 
has become extremely well known to 
the life insurance fraternity through 
his work as treasurer of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, the 
position to which he has been re- 
elected for many years. Mr. Jones is 
a past-president of the New York 
State Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. It was during his term of office 
that the New York Training school 
of New York University was begun, 
sponsored by the association 





Robert L. Jones 































Frank L. Rowland 


L.O.M.A. Will Meet 
In Washington, D. C. 


The program of the 1936 annual 
conference of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association is being an- 
nounced to members this week. The 
meeting will be held in Washington, 
D. C., the association to be the guest 
of the local member companies, on 
September 30, October 1, 2, and 3. 
The headquarters will be the Ward- 
man Park Hotel. 

As is the custom with all meetings 
of this association, the conference will 
be devoted to an intensive considera- 
tion of a group of subjects of perti- 
nent interest in the field of life office 
management. The program this year 
will be focused upon “Reducing Costs 
of Home Office Operations,” with ses- 
sions devoted to more recent develop- 
ments in the application of tabulat- 
ing equipment to life office operations. 

Dr. Henry C. Metcalf, director of 
the bureau of personnel administra- 
tion, will introduce the personnel sub- 
ject in the form of a paper on “Selec- 
tion, Training, and Motivating the 
Office Supervisory Staff.” William 
Montgomery, president of the Acacia 
Mutual Life, will also appear on the 
program. Another feature of the con- 
ference will be a visitation to the 
Acacia Mutual new home office build- 
ing. 

The first day of the meeting is to 
be devoted to a seminar of the Life 
Office Menagement Association Insti- 
tute for the benefit of those officers 
of member companies directing the 
Institute educational vrogrem. The 
office eauipment exhibit at which will 
be presented for the first time several 
new office machines will also be open 
on the first day. 
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Swift Reorganization of 
Pacific Mutual Life Co. 


In a series of swift moves engi- 
neered largely by Insurance Commis- 
sioner Samuel J. Carpenter, Jr., the 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Los Angeles, oldest and 
largest life insurance company west 
of the Rockies, was, during the past 
fortnight, declared insolvent and had 
appointed for it a conservator and 
a liquidator, and immediately follow- 
ing such action a new company, under 
the same title, was formed with $1,- 
000,000 capital and $2,000,000 surplus. 

The difficulties of the company 
arose from the sizeable volume of 
non-cancellable disability policies on 
the company’s books. Under the re- 
organization all policies in the life 
and accident departments are fully 
reinsured by the new company except 
that the non-cancellable disability 
policies have their benefits reduced by 
varying percentages according to 
their class of issue. This reduction in 
benefits applies only to claims that 
may arise subsequent to July 22, 1936. 

Profits that may accrue in the fu- 
ture under non-participating life busi- 
ness and on the business in the ac- 
cident department will be allocated 
toward increasing the benefits on fu- 
ture non-cancellable disability claims. 

It is planned to completely mu- 
tualize the new company as soon as it 
is legally possible. While carrying 
the name of a mutual company, the 
old Pacific Mutual Life Company 
operated its non-participating life de- 
partment and its accident department 
on a strictly stock basis and the profits 
of those departments inured to -the 
benefit of the shareholders. 

Pending the completion of the de- 
tails incident to reorganization a 
sixty-day moratorium on cash and 
loan values has been put into effect 
by Commissioner Carpenter. 

A. N. Kemp, who became president 
of the Pacific Mutual in November, 
1935, remains at the helm of the new 
company. All the stock in the new 
company is being held by the insur- 
ance commissioner of California. 

The Pacific Mutual Life began busi- 
ness in 1868 (in the same year as did 
The Spectator), was entered in 40 
states and in recent years has aver- 
aged a premium volume of over $30,- 
000,000 annually. Its insurance in 
force amounted to $636,454,000. 

In 1918 it began writing non-can- 
cellable disability income, a new type 
of policy that was very attractive to 
the public. There was little or no ac- 
tuarial experience on such policies and 
the early premium rates established 
were too low with the result that the 
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reserves thereon have proved to be in- 
adequate. The underwriting experi- 
ence has been very bad in recent years 
and in view of the claim expectancy 
on these policies it was clear that a 
continuation of the company’s busi- 
ness on the present basis would result 
in a situation hazardous to all policy- 
holders. 





Chester O. Fischer Joins 
Mass. Mutual Home Office 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company held recently, Chester O. 
Fischer, formerly general agent for 
the company at St. Louis, was elected 
vice-president. Joseph C. Behan and 
William A. Rawlings, formerly sec- 
ond vice-presidents were also elected 
vice-presidents. 

Mr. Fischer, who will assume his 
new duties on Sept. 1, will be identi- 
fied with the agency end of the busi- 
ness. A graduate of the University 
of Illinois he entered the life insur- 
ance business in January, 1914. At 
that time he and Arthur H. Challiss, 
now general agent for the company 
at Seattle, were appointed general 
agents at Peoria. 

In 1926 Mr. Fischer was chosen to 
succeed the late Warren C. Flynn 
as general agent at St. Louis, and his 
career there has been one of con- 
tinued success and achievement. 

His record with the Massachusetts 
Mutual has been an outstanding one. 
He gave much of his time and ability 
to the general agents’ and the agents’ 
associations. In 1928 and 1929 he 
was president of the former and on 
a number of occasions he has been an 
outstanding speaker at the conven- 
tions of both organizations. 








Woodmen Central Life 


Ready to Start Business 


The Woodmen Central Life Insur- 
ance Company of Lincoln, Nebraska 
(new affiliate of the Woodmen Acci- 
dent Company), will begin active op- 
erations under that name as of Au- 
gust 10. It will be recalled that full 
details of the Woodmen Central Life 
appeared exclusively in The Spectator 
early this year. 

As launched, the Woodmen Central 
Life has a capitalization of $110,000 
with stock at a par value of $10 per 
share. Surplus is in excess of $50,000. 
Officers of the company are as fol- 
lows: A. E. Faulkner, president; R. 
W. Faulkner and E. J. Faulkner, vice- 
presidents; R. L. Spangler, secretary; 
C. E. Spangler, treasurer; L. K. 
Bourke, assistant secretary; and Dr. 
Harry Everett, medical director. The 
outstanding actuarial firm of Haight, 
Davis & Haight are actuaries for the 
new company. Directors of the com- 
pany include the officers and Victor 
Toft. 

Its affiliation with the Woodmen Ac- 
cident Company makes certain the 
fact that the Woodmen Central Life 
begins under established auspices. 
A. E. Faulkner, president of the com- 
pany, is also president of the Wood- 
men Accident and will personally 
handle agency development. Office de- 
tail will be largely in the hands of 
E. J. Faulkner as vice-president and 
of Assistant Secretary L. K. Bourke, 
who will be chief underwriter and who 
has had long and effective experience 
with the Mutual Benefit Health & Ac- 
cident and the United Benefit Life, 
both of Omaha. 

Licensed only in Nebraska at pres- 
ent, the Woodmen Central Life plans 
ultimate entry into all States in which 
the Woodmen Accident Company is 
operating. The Woodmen Accident 
Company, organized in 1890 and with 
a solid background of accomplishment 
and service, has been guided by wise 
and successful management through- 
out its entire existence. The fact 
that virtually the same directing gen- 
ius which handles its affairs will be 
at the disposal of the Woodmen Cen- 
tral Life should prove invaluable to 
the new life insurance unit. 


Forty-seven Per Cent Gain 


The Great-West Life Assurance 
Company reports that 80 per cent of 
its agencies showed increases in new 
placed business for July, and that, 
during the month, its representatives 
placed 47 per cent more business than 
in July, 1935. 
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O’Malley Revokes License 
Of Modern Woodmen 


In his war on fraternal benefit so- 
cieties, Superintendent R. Emmet 
O’Malley of Missouri has revoked the 
license of the Modern Woodmen of 
America, whose head office is in Rock 
Island, Ill., and has issued citations 
to the officers of thirteen other fra- 
ternals now operating in the state to 
come to Jefferson City for conferences 
with the insurance department officials 
relative to the kinds of insurance poli- 
cies they are now selling to their mem- 
bers, their methods for setting up re- 
serves for the protection of such 
policies, and also whether they con- 
template any changes in their policies, 
rates, or benefits to the members, 
especially those in the older ages. 

The revocation of the license of the 
Modern Woodmen was accompanied 
by considerable bitterness and recrim- 
ination. Superintendent O’Malley 
called a formal hearing on the mat- 
ter for July 28. Officials of the Mod- 
ern Woodmen replied asking for an 
extenuation of the hearing and advis- 
ing that a convention examination, to 
be conducted by the Illinois and other 
departments, would shortly be made 
and suggesting that the result of that 
examination would supply an effective 
answer to Superintendent O’Malley’s 
charges. The Modern Woodmen re- 
ceived notice of the meeting on July 
17 and therefore had only ten days in 
which to prepare an answer. 

To the request for a postponement, 
Superintendent O’Malley replied, in 
effect, that it was a stall, that the 
officers of the Modern Woodmen had 
been aware of the charges ever since 
the Missouri department’s examina- 
tion last May, and that it was impera- 
tive that the hearing be held as 
scheduled. 

On July 25 the Modern Woodmen 
issued a statement alleging extreme 
prejudice on the part of Superinten- 
dent O’Malley against the society and 
against fraternal insurance and stat- 
ing that the hearing could scarcely be 
less than a farce with the Superin- 
tendent as judge and jury. The Mod- 
ern Woodmen declined, in short to be 
a party to the hearing. The Super- 
intendent held an open hearing, as 
scheduled, and revoked the society’s 
license. 

What attitude will be taken by 
Ernest Palmer, director of insurance 
of Illinois, the state in which the Mod- 
ern Woodmen of America is domiciled, 
has, perhaps, been indicated by a 
Statement attributed to him on June 
24, 1936, when he said: “Our study 
of the situation indicates that the 
Society (Modern Woodmen of Amer- 


ica) was fully justified in the method 
which they adopted, regardless of the 
position taken by the Missouri Insur- 
ance Department in adopting an en- 
tirely different method of computing 
solvency. The method employed by 
the Society has been accepted by this 
department as reflecting the true con- 
dition as of June 30, 1935. 

“The reserve liabilities computed by 
the Missouri examiners were greatly 
in excess of those computed by the 
Illinois Department.” 


Mutual Benefit Adds to 


Agency Department Staff 


Fern D. Haselton of Concord, N. H., 
and Richard B. Thompson of Glen 
Ridge, N. J., have been appointed to 
staff positions in the agency depart- 
ment of the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company of Newark, N. J., 
according to an announcement made 
by H. G. Kenagy, superintendent of 
agencies. Both men have creditable 
sales records behind them. They as- 
sumed their new duties in sales de- 
velopment and promotion work at the 
home office on August 3. 

Mr. Haselton will become a field 
service manager and will spend his 
time largely in the field assisting 
general agents in recruiting and 
training new men and in improving 
the production capacity of established 
agents. 


Dewey Mason Becomes 


Aetna General Agent 


The appointment of Dewey R. Ma- 
son as general agent at Syracuse, 
N. Y., has been announced by the 
Aetna Life. Mr. Mason succeeds 
Messrs. John K. Brown and Ray- 
mond W. Barnes, who have resigned 
to follow individual pursuits. 

Mr. Mason joined the Aetna Life 
nine years ago as general agent in 
charge of the company’s uptown 
New York City agency. Three years 
later he became assistant superinten- 
dent of agencies at the home office, 
where he was active in the promotion 
of sales plans and in agency work. 
Early in 1933 Mr. Mason was ap- 
pointed general agent at Jackson- 
ville, Fla. There he has introduced 
new and effective selling plans, ex- 
panded the sales force into a state- 
wide organization. Mr. Mason was 
born in Marion, N. Y., and was grad- 
uated from the University of Roches- 
ter in 1911. 

Because of his personal and busi- 
ness qualities, Mr. Mason is a fa- 
vorite and familiar figure throughout 
the Aetna Life organization. On nu- 
merous occasions he has appeared in 
a prominent place on association and 
company convention programs, at 
general sales congresses and meet- 
ings. 

Succeeding Mr. Mason is Charles I. 
Mann, who has been agency cashier 
and active assistant to Mr. Mason. 
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National Guardian Life’s 


Plans for Mutualization 


Stockholders of the National Guard- 
ian Life Insurance Company of Madi- 
son, Wis., will meet on Aug. 11 to take 
action on a proposition to mutualize 
the company either by amending the 
articles of organization so as to make 
it a mutual instead of a stock com- 
pany or the organization of a new 
mutual company and the transfer to 
it of all the assets of the present com- 
pany. 

In an interesting letter George A. 
Boissard, president of the company, 
explains in detail the motives and 
methods of the proposed change. Mr. 
Boissard says that through the settle- 
ment of estates of deceased share- 
holders, ownership of the company has 
become concentrated in the hands of 
325 shareholders as compared with a 
list of 840 shareholders when the 
company was organized in 1910. 

When, in 1920, the company began 
issuing policies on the participating 
plan, the commissioner of insurance 
assented only on condition that the 
charter of the company be amended so 
“the capital stock of the company be 
not increased by stock dividends or 
otherwise.” 

Also since 1920 many states have 
increased the minimum requirement 
as to capital stock of life insurance 
companies admitted to such states to 
$200,000 or more. Although this is not 
retroactive, it would, for example, 
prohibit the National Guardian Lite 
from transacting business in two im- 
mediately adjoining states. 

The above constitute two important 
reasons for the mutualization of the 
company. In addition there is the 
possibility of several states effecting 
legislation in the near future which 
would result in a heavier taxation on 
stock companies than on mutuals. 

The plan of mutualization upon 
which approval of all interested is 
being sought contemplates the or- 
ganization of a mutual company under 
the name of “Mutual Guardian Life,” 
or some other suitable name, which 
would enter into a contract to take 
over all the assets of the present com- 
pany and assume all of its liabilities, 
together with the obligation to pay an 
agreed amount to shareholders. There 
are 2000 shares of stock outstanding 
at a par value of $50 a share. 

It is proposed to pay $100 a share 
at the close of the year to all stock- 
holders. Probably $50 a share would 
be paid on Dec. 31, 1936, and $50 a 
share on Jan. 2, 1937. A further pay- 
ment of $10 a share would be con- 
tinued annually for about 12 years to 
and including 1949. 
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Actuary 
10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Telephone Franklin 4020 











The consideration to shareholders 
was arrived at in the following man- 
ner: The stockholders originally con- 
tributed $200,000 to the company; 
$100,000 of capital and $100,000 of 
surplus. Assuming on this $2(0,000 of 
stockholders’ funds a 4 per cent in- 
terest rate compounded annually in 
October; giving credit for dividends 
paid as paid, there would be on Dec. 
31, 1936, a stockholders’ fund in round 
numbers of $400,000. It is proposed 


to pay $200,000 at the year end, as 
stated above; to augment the remain- 
ing $200,000 in the stockholders’ fund 
eat the rate of interest the company 
earns each year (roughly 4 per cent) 
and pay therefrom $20,000 per annum 
—or $1C a share. The interest addi- 
tions will run these payments about 
12 years. There will be safeguards 
that the company’s surplus funds shall 
not by such payments be reduced be- 
low what was shown the previous 
year. 

It is proposed to have mutualization 
become effective at the end of the cur- 
rent year. 

As of Dec. 31, 1935, the National 
Guardian Life of Wisconsin had as- 
sets of $9,092,524, and capital and 
surplus of $765,029. 














HE All Men Could Kead 
Chese Stories 


Few family providers would neglect their 
life insurance protection if all of them could 
read the story behind each claim paid. 


They would learn of homes 
saved, children educated, 
businesses preserved, 
families kept intact and 
numerous other benefits 
made possible. 


Alert salesmen know that 
the best argument they 
can present is the record 
of life insurance itself. 


Che Prudential 


Iusurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 


HOME OFFICE: 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Census Bureau Says Men Live 


Longer;—So What? 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 
Spectator Staff Writer 


OUBTLESS many thousands 
D of life insurance policyholders 

read the news story released 
from Washington, D. C., last week to 
the effect that the latest edition of the 
United States Life Tables, issued by 
the Bureau of the Census, showed 
that the average length of life has 
increased eleven years for men and 
twelve years for women since the be- 
ginning of the century. Many of these 
policyholders then doubtless said to 
themselves, or to each other, or per- 
haps to their insurance agents: “Yes, 
I’ve been reading that life insurance 
companies have been using old mor- 
tality tables and charging us too 
much for our insurance. Now, at 
last, I hope they’ll get busy, and re- 
vise their figures, and give us the 
benefit of the reduced mortality 
rates.” And perhaps some of them 
even pictured the companies’ actuar- 
ial departments set all a-flutter the 
morning that story appeared and sit- 
ting down with slide rules and cal- 
culating machines to embody in the 
premium rates the fact that men are 
living eleven years longer on the 
average and women (never to be out- 
done) twelve years longer. 

While The Spectator was fairly 
sure it knew the answer, it neverthe- 
less set out to call on a few of the 
big companies in and near New York 
and find out how their actuaries re- 
acted to the new edition of the United 
States Life Tables. There may well 
be something in its findings for agents 
to pass on to their clients. For, with 
false reports being freely printed 
about life insurance, the need for 
genuine education is as great as ever. 


Increasing Average Span 


It is of course true that the average 
length of life has been increasing, 
largely because tuberculosis and other 
diseases, as well as fatal accidents, 
are gradually being reduced. It is 
also true that the mortality tables 
officially used by American companies 
are, so far as strict present-day accu- 
racy is concerned, largely outdated. 
BUT insurance companies base their 
premium rates—so far as the mortal- 
ity factor is concerned—more on 
their own experience with their own 
contracts. Further, premium rates 
must have a margin for contingencies. 
In mutual companies the unneeded 
surplus is returned to the policyhold-, 





ers as refunds or “dividends.” 

Whatever the theoretical mortality 
basis of the premium rates may be, 
every actual improvement in mortal- 
ity is, other things being equal, re- 
flected in the net cost of insurance to 
the policyholders, because, with fewer 
claims to pay, more is available for 
refunds. The “other things being 
equal” was put in because as a matter 
of fact other things lately haven’t 
been equal, or stable; since the be- 
ginning of the depression interest 
rates, the second factor in making up 
the premium rates, have declined 1- 
14% per cent, a fall that in general 
has more than offset the gain from 
the lowered death-rate. One is in- 
deed reminded of the reply made to 
a simple-minded depositor by a Negro 
bank cashier: “No, you ain’t got no 
’count no mo’; de interest done et it 
all up.” 


No Possible Discrimination 


In the case of mutual companies, 
which write by far the largest share 
of life insurance, one must realize, as 
the actuary of one of the largest ex- 
pressed it: “An insurance company is 
not a separate entity that takes from 
its policyholders money for its own 
uses. It is its policyholders, and 
there can be a question only of un- 
fair discrimination between one class 
of policyholders and another, not be- 
tween the company and the policy- 
holders. So that the only chance for 
overcharging is in the expense !oad- 
ing.” 

So far as the news from Washing- 
ton is concerned, The Spectator found 
nary a flutter. The improved mor- 
tality there reported represents a well 
recognized trend, which can benefit 
the policyholder through the dividend 
channel. Because of the use which 
companies make of their experience 
with their own insured lives and be- 
cause of the flexibility afforded by 
other factors, with the refunds act- 
ing to bring about a just balance, 
there is no need to draw up a new 
mortality table. Perhaps that is why 
one actuary was caught just an hour 
before leaving for his vacation. 

But we haven’t squeezed all the 
juice out of this lemon yet. The 
paragraph before the last ended by 
suggesting that the expense loading 
—the third factor in rate making— 
provided an opportunity for over- 









charging. Let’s follow that trail a 
little. Every now and then there is 
clamor and to-do about the high sal- 
aries of insurance company execu- 
tives. There is also clamor and to-do 
about the high cost of selling insur- 
ance through the agency system. 
These appear to be the twin points 
of vulnerability for life insurance 
costs. 

As to the first—any policyholders 
who read the published lists of big 
company executives with their sal- 
aries must have noticed that, compar- 
ing insurance companies with other 
enterprises of equal size and com- 
plexity, the salaries of insurance 
executives were substantially lower. 
In one large company, incidentally, 
it was computed that, if all the higher 
executives were to serve without pay, 
it would reduce each poiicyholder’s 
premium by only 1% cents. (And, 
since free service is likely to be poor 
service, it probably would add much 
more than 1% cents to each premium 
to compensate for the less wisely 
chosen investments and the less ef- 
ficiently organized office work.) 

Turning to the costs of the agency 
system—the records of the Massa- 
chusetts savings bank system and of 
other attempts to sell life insurance 
over the counter or through advertis- 
ing indicate conclusively that in some 
form or other the agency system is 
THE method of selling life insurance. 
Remunerating the agents on a com- 
mission basis ensures so far as pos- 
sible that they will be paid only for 
work done. And companies are striv- 
ing in every way—some more than 
others—to select their agents more 
carefully and train them more ef- 
fectively, so that inefficient agents 
will less and less contribute to un- 
duly high insurance costs either 
directly by their expenses or in- 
directly by increasing sales resis- 
tance. 





Appointed Agency 
Comptroller 


President Guy W. Cox of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Boston announced last week 
that effective August 1, 1936, J. 
Harry Wood is appointed agency 
comptroller in connection with the 
management of the company’s general 
agencies. 

In announcing this appointment, 
President Cox commented on the fact 
that Mr. Wood joined the John Han- 
cock immediately upon his graduation 
from college, and has been with the 
company continuously except for the 
past three years when he has been 
connected with the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau. 
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SUN LiFe INSURANCE Co. OF AMERICA 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


T= featured contract of this company is their 20-Payment Optional 
Policy which is issued for a premium rate slightly larger than the com- 
pany's regular 20-Payment Life Policy. However, the non-forfeiture values 
throughout are much larger than those of the regular 20-Payment Life Policy 
and as a special feature of this policy the cash value at the end of twenty 
years equals twenty times the standard annual premium. As an example, 
the 20-Payment Optional Policy issued at age 35 has a cash value at the 
end of 20 years of $687, which is 20 times the annual premium of $34.33 
taken to the nearest dollar. This cash value, it should be noted, is based 
on the standard annual premium; semi-annual or quarterly premiums, and 
extra premiums, on account of rated policies, do not change the amount of 
this value. 

The 20-Payment Optional Policy provides an unusual degree of flexibility 
enabling the insured at the end of 20 years to select any one of the following 
options: 

1. Surrender the policy for its cash value which, as noted above, 
equals 20 times the standard annual premium. 

2. Surrender the original policy and receive a paid-up life policy of 
increased amount upon evidence of insurability (at age of issue 35, 
fon gnats). elect to receive at the end of 20 years, a paid-up policy 

3. Retain the original policy as fully paid-up for its face amount, 
and receive in addition, a cash bonus, the amount of which varies with 
the age at issue (at age at issue 35 the amount is $121). 

If no other option is selected, this option shall apply automatically. 

4. Surrender the original policy for a new policy and continue 
original premiums on the new policy for a specified number of years 
and have the policy mature as an Endowment for its face amount (at 
age at issue 35 this period is 5'//2 years). 

It is to be noted carefully that the insured may also pay premiums on 
this policy for a period less than 20 years and have a fully paid policy for 
the face amount because, as noted above, the non-forfeiture values through- 
out are very much larger than those of the 20-Payment Life Policy. A policy 
issued at age 35 will become fully paid up in 18 years and receive a cash 
bonus of $24. At ages at issue 10 to 24 the insured may cease premium 
payments at the end of any year from the I7th to the 20th, have 
the policy endorsed as fully paid up for the face amount, and receive a 
cash bonus as explained in Option 3. For ages at issue 25 to 37 this holds 
true after the 18th to 20th years; for ages 38 to 44, after the I7th to 20th 
years. 

The 20-Payment Optional Policy contains the usual non-forfeiture pro- 
visions contained in other life policies. The exception is the paid up value 
for certain durations as explained in the previous paragraph. It will be 
noted that no extended insurance values need be shown for the durations 
referred to in this paragraph. At all such durations the extended insurance 
is the same as the paid-up value. 

This policy is issued at ages of issue 10 to 47 inclusive. The premium rates 
include waiver of premium disability. The policy will be issued to both inter- 
mediate and sub-standard risks. Annual premium rates per $1,000, which 
include waiver of premium disability, at representative ages are as follows: 
age 20, $26.73; age 25, $28.43; age 30, $30.80; age 35, $34.33; age 40, 
$39.38; and age 45, $45.99. 











Equitable Life, lowa 


The Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa has inaugurated a Re- 
tirement Pension Plan for its Home 
Office employees which will be col- 
lateral to the Social Securities Act 
and provide for individuals who have 
passed the limit in age provided for 
under that Act. Accordingly, retire- 
ment pensions are being put into ef- 
fect within the current year and 
among those who are entitled to re- 
tirement are Vice-President and 
Superintendent of Agencies H. E. 
Aldrich, Medical Director Dr. F. L. 
Wells and Assistant Secretary H. S. 
Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson has been in the service 
of the Company longer than any other 
employee, having entered the Equit- 
able’s ranks September 17, 1892, when 
the entire Home Office staff comprised 
but nine persons. His work for nearly 
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three decades was in the Company’s 
Collection Section of which he was 
manager for many years. He was 
made Assistant Secretary in 1912 and 
in 1919 was placed in charge of the 
Company’s newly created Purchasing 
Section. 

Dr. Wells, a graduate of Bellevue 
Hospital College in 1888, settled in 
Des Moines in 1892 where he entered 
general practice. He was chief sur- 
geon for the Des Moines City Rail- 
ways and Interurban Company for 
many years and helped to organize 
Mercy Hospital in Des Moines. He 
was one of the Company’s examiners 
as early as 1893, was made Assistant 
Medical Director in 1908 and Medical 
Director in 1912. Dr. Wells is a past 
President of the Association of Medi- 
eal Directors. 

Mr. Aldrich became a soliciting 
agent of the Equitable of Iowa in 1894 

































soon after his graduation from col- 
lege. Demonstrating unusual ability 
in that capacity, he was soon made a 
General Agent. In 1904 he was called 
to the Home Office as Assistant Super- 
intendent of Agencies. In 1914 he be- 
came Superintendent of Agencies and 
in 1919 was made Vice-President. Mr. 
Aldrich is recognized throughout the 
life insurance business as a student 
of agency problems and a leader in 
agency thought and has been identi- 
fied with various committees of agency 
executives. 

Assistant Superintendent of Agen- 
cies, S. A. Swisher, Jr., who has been 
a member of the Agency Department 
of the Equitable of Iowa since 1919, 
will succeed Vice-President and 
Superintendent of Agencies H. E. 
Aldrich upon his retirement. 


North American of Canada 


The North American Life of To- 
ronto has increased its rates slightly 
and lowered its surrender values. The 
continuous premium endowment at 85 
has been changed to a paid-up at 85 
contract and limited payment endow- 
ments at 85 are now full life (endow- 
ment at 96) contracts. 

The non-participating regular ordi- 
nary life is changed to life paid up at 
85 with a slight increase in premiums 
but the non-participating preferred 
life shows a slight premium reduction. 
Annuity rates are not changed at this 
time. 

Disability provisions have been re- 
vised to provide for maturity of any 
contract under which the insured is 
having premiums waived upon the an- 
niversary nearest age 65. Thus, if the 
insured becomes disabled before age 
55 and continues so disabled, the face 
amount of his policy will be paid upon 
reaching age 65 unless his policy has 
provided for an earlier maturity. 





Colonial Life 


The Colonial Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America has announced rates 
on two annuities in connection with its 
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settlement options on ordinary life 
policies. The annuity certain sched- 
ule, paying monthly income for an 
indicated period per $1,000 of pro- 
ceeds, follows— 


Yrs. Mo. Pay Yrs. Mo. Pay. 
5 $18.11 20 $5.75 

10 9.83 25 4.96 

15 7.10 30 4.45 


The life income settlement showing 
monthly instalments per $1,000 on 
males, the monthly instalments, pay- 
able in any event for 10 and 20 years, 
are given below— 


Age 10 Yrs. 20 Yrs. 
20 $3.64 $3.60 
25 3.79 3.74 
30 3.98 3.92 
35 4.23 4.12 
40 4.54 4.36 
45 4.92 4.63 


The female rates are four years 
older than the male. 





Midwest Life 

The Midwest Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Lincoln, Nebraska, has issued 
a new retirement income endowment 
at 65 on a 3 per cent reserve basis 
providing for $10 monthly retirement 
income. If dividends are left to ac- 
cumulate and the present earnings 
are continued the income of approxi- 
mately $10 per $1,000 will begin at 
60 instead of 65. 

Rates per $1,000 on the Retirement 
Income Endowment maturing at age 
65 are as follows: Age 20, $24.14; age 
25, $28.08; age 30, $33.34; age 35, 
$40.56; age 40, $50.92; age 45, $66.70 
and age 50, $93.14. 





Prudential Insurance 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
has reduced the initial amount ac- 
ceptable under its Modified 3-20 Con- 
tract to $5,000. The Modified 3-20 
Contract is a combination of the Modi- 
fied 3 and Twenty Year Term in equal 
amounts and the change means in- 
Surance of $5,000 the first twenty 
years, and $2,500 thereafter. 








JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE INs. Co. 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


HE idea of old age security and the satisfaction of having a definite 

retirement income is meeting with increased approval on the part of the 
insuring public. The trend to retirement income policies has been very 
marked in the past few years and it is, therefore, not unusual that this com- 
pany should be featuring an Optional Retirement Income Policy. 

The Optional Retirement Income Policy combines insurance with life 
income commencing at age 60 or other elective age. The policy is non- 
participating and was introduced to the company's field force on January 
1, 1934, 

That it has met with distinct approval by the public and the company's 
agents alike is evidenced by the fact that the volume of this policy repre- 
sents 5 per cent of the paid for issues of the company. The Optional Re- 
tirement Income Contract is a special income policy designed to meet the 
needs of the prospect who, at the time of the application, is not certain of 
the age at which he will wish the monthly income payments to commence. 
Under this policy the insured will have the option of entering upon a 
monthly income, payable for life with ten years guaranteed, on any policy 
anniversary between the attained ages of 50 and 70, provided the policy 
has at that time been in force for ten full years. 

The policy provides for the monthly income to begin at attained age 60 
of the insured, unless some other age is elected prior to that time. If the 
insured elects to start the income at a later date than age 60, the premium 
payments have to be continued up to the date elected for the commence- 
ment of the income. As the insured can, at any time prior to attained 
age 60, change the time at which the income is to begin, his election should 
be postponed until age 59 or until such earlier time as he may wish to 
start the income. 

This policy is issued on both male and female lives for a minmum 
amount of $1,000, at ages of issue 10 to 50 inclusive. The maximum amount 
written is $250,000; the retention limit of the company being $50,000. If 
the insured is a male, the monthly income is slightly larger than if the in- 
sured is a female. If the amount of the income is to be less than $10 per 
month under any policy, the company reserves the right to make the pay- 
ments quarterly instead of monthly commencing two months after the date 
at which the first monthly income would otherwise be made. 

In the event of the death of the insured before entering upon the income, 
the face amount or the cash value, whichever is the greater, will be paid to 
the beneficiary in one sum or under one of the regular settlement options. 
In the event of the insured's death after entering upon the income, but be- 
fore having received instalments for ten years, the income will be continued 
to the beneficiary for the remainder of the ten-year guaranteed period. 

The contract may be issued with disability income rider, waiver of 
premium disability only and double indemnity benefits. The limit on these 
benefits is $25,000. 

During the 10-year guaranteed period following the insured's entering 
upon the income, excess interest as declared by Directors of the company 
will be paid. Annual premium rates on the Optional Retirement Income 
Policy per $1,000, without disability or double indemnity benefits, at repre- 
sentative ages are: at age at issue, 20, $23.98; age 25, $28.82; age 30, 
$35.54; age 35, $45.56; age 40, $62.07; age 45, $90.43 and age 50, $ 147.42. 














Franklin Life 


The Franklin Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Springfield, Illinois, has a 
new ordinary life double insurance to 
age 60 contract. This new form pro- 
vides $2,000 insurance to age 60, and 
$1,000 thereafter. Premiums are so 
calculated that the cost for extra pro- 
tection during the productive years is 
spread over the entire period of in- 
surance, the same premium being con- 
tinued after the insurance reduction 
at age 60. Non-forfeiture values ap- 
ply to the $1,000 permanent insurance 
only so that in event of default in 
premium only $1,000 is extended or 
the paid-up insurance option is 
granted in proportion. Disability and 
double indemnity clauses are likewise 
issued in connection with the $1,000 
permanent insurance only. A policy 
which ordinarily would pay $2,000 in 
event of death can carry only $10 





monthly income for disability. The 
double indemnity clauses provide 
$1,000 additional in event of accidental 
death. 

The annual premium rates on the 
Double to Sixty policy at representa- 
tive ages are as follows— 


Ordinary Life Double Ins. to Age 60 
Without With Waiver With $10 


Disability of Prem. Mo. Inc. 
Age Dis. Dis. 
—, REC $19.67 ‘bane man 
[Pere | $21.60 $24.54 
20 22.63 23.36 36.70 
Be ssccoese Be 25.54 29.25 
30 27.22 28.29 32.40 
35 30.43 31.77 36.42 
40 34.51 36.26 41.58 
a 40.64 42.99 49.18 
Oe skennen 48.00 51.25 98.58 





Canada Life 


The Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Toronto, has just issued the 
revised pages of its Rate Book cover- 
ing explanatory data on its Juvenile 
and Children’s policies which were re- 
cently put into effect. 
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Verdict: 


Decisions Under Section 55-A 


passed and made effective as of 

March 31st of that year a new sec- 
tion of the Insurance Law numbered 
55a. This section reads as follows: 


I 1927, the New York Legislature 


“§ 55-a. Rights of creditors and 
beneficiaries under policies of life 
insurance. If a policy of insurance, 
whether heretofore or hereafter is- 
sued, is effected by any person on 
his own life, or on another life, in 
favor of a person other than him- 
self, or, except in cases of transfer 
with intent to defraud creditors, if 
a policy of life insurance is as- 
signed or in any way made payable 
to any such person, the lawful 
beneficiary or assignee thereof, 
other than the insured or the per- 
son so effecting such insurance, or 
his executors or administrators, 
shall be entitled to its proceeds and 
avails against the creditors and rep- 
resentatives of the insured and of 
the person effecting the same, 
whether or not the right to change 
the beneficiary is reserved or per- 
mitted, and whether or not the peol- 
icy is made payable to the person 
whose life is insured if the bene- 
ficiary or assignee shall predecease 
such person; provided, that, subject 
to the statute of limitations, the 
amount of any premiums for said 
insurance paid with intent to de- 
fraud creditors, with interest there- 
on, shall inure to their benefit from 
the proceeds of the policy; but the 
company issuing the policy shall be 
discharged of all liability thereon 
by payment of its proceeds in ac- 
cordance with its terms, unless be- 
fore such payment the company 
shall have written notice, by or in 
behalf of a creditor, of a claim to 
recover for transfer made or pre- 
miums paid with intent to defraud 
creditors, with specification of the 
amount claimed.” 


It was a decided change in the exist- 
ing law and a marked step forward 
in the statute advance of social legis- 
lation, having for its immediate ob- 
jective the general welfare and pro- 
tection of those whom the state 
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regarded as needing and deserving 
the same. It likewise was a definite 
stand in the conflict which has ex- 
isted for centuries and will continue 
to exist for an unknown period of 
time between those whose relative 
positions are generically adverse as 
between debtor and creditor. 


Easy for Creditors 


Prior to the enactment of the stat- 
ute aforesaid, the cash surrender of 
life insurance policies had been one 
of the assets readily obtainable by 
creditors of the insured in insolvency 
proceedings. They were a favorite 
asset of trustees in bankruptcy. 
Shortly after said statute became a 
law, the effect thereof was presented 
to the Federal Court for determi- 
nation. 

In the Matter of Messinger, 29 Fed. 
(2nd) 158, the bankrupt had listed 
among his assets two (2) policies of 
life insurance on his own life, the 
beneficiary of which was the bank- 
rupt’s wife. 


Testing the Statute 


In each policy the insured had re- 
served the right to change the bene- 
ficiary. After qualification, the trustee 
in bankruptcy had demanded and had 
received these policies. Thereupon, 
the bankrupt applied for the return 
to him of said policies, relying on 
Section 55a of the Insurance Law on 
the theory that the trustee had no 
interest in them. 

The return of the policies was di- 
rected by the Referee and his order 
was confirmed by the District Court. 
The judgment of the lower court was 
affirmed by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Second Circuit, and certiorari 


denied (279 U. S. 855). In so holding, 
the court said: 


“The statute does not exempt the 
bankrupt if he exercises his reserved 
power to change the beneficiary for 
his personal advantage, and, in- 
deed, precludes an exemption in 
such case by saying that the ‘bene- 
ficiary * * * other than the insured’ 
shall be entitled to the proceeds 
and avails. But it plainly does at- 
tempt to exempt the ‘proceeds and 
avails,’ so far as beneficiaries, other 
than the bankrupt, may have an in- 
terest in the policy. It does not pro- 
tect the insured against his credi- 
tors, and only seeks to prevent them 
from affecting the rights of the 
beneficiaries other than himself. 
While the insured may still change 
the beneficiary, and appoint to him- 
self under the reserved power, by 
reason of the New York Insurance 
Law, he cannot be compelled to do 
this, as he would have been prior to 
the enactment of section 55a, be- 
cause, to do so, would deprive the 
beneficiaries of their interest. Thus 
there is an allowance of an exemp- 
tion to the bankrupt to the extent 
of the right of the trustee to com- 
pel him to exercise the reserved 
power. While the benefit inures 
directly to the beneficiary, and not 
to the bankrupt, yet it is an exemp- 
tion of the bankrupt himself to the 
extent indicated.” 


While the Messinger case deter- 
mined the fact that the contract of 
insurance could still continue free 
from any attack by creditors of the 
insured, it did not pass upon who 
might be entitled to the dividends that 
would accrue during the life of the 
policy. 


Question of Dividends 


This question came before the court 
in New York Plumbers Specialties 
Co., Inc., v. Stein, 140 Misc. 161. The 
debtor had secured a policy in 1928, 
naming his wife as beneficiary. On 
the judgment obtained in 1929 against 
the insured, a third party order had 
been obtained and served in March, 
1930, directed to the insurance com- 
pany which had issued the policy 
aforesaid. A receiver of the debtor’s 


property was appointed in April, § 


1930. In June, 1930, a dividend be- 
came due under the policy. The ques- 
tion was, to whom the dividend, as 
such, belonged. Pursuant to the pol- 
icy, the dividends were payable in 
four (4) ways at the election of the 
insured: First, in cash; second, to 
be applied toward the payment of 
premiums; third, to be applied to- 
ward the purchase of additional in- 
surance; fourth, to be allowed to 
accumulate at compound interest. By 
the policy it was provided that upon 
the failure of the insured to make 
an election within three (3) months, 
the dividends would be applied to- 
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surance. 

A further provision was that such 
additional insurance and any accu- 
mulated dividends unpaid at maturity 
of the policy were payable to the 
beneficiary. The insured failed to 
make an election. The court reached 
the conclusion that there was no 
property available for the receiver 
and indicated its conclusion as to the 
effect of Section 55a of the Insurance 
Law in the following language, at 
page 162: 


“Therefore, on Sept. 20, 1930, 
by operation of the terme of the 
policy, the dividends were used to 
procure additional insurance. Un- 
der such circumstances, there ap- 
pears to be no property in the 
hands of the insurance company 
available to pay creditors’ claims, 
and the third party order should 
have been vacated. 

“Whether or not section 55-a of 
the Insurance Law (as added by 
Laws of 1927, chap. 468) exempts 
the dividend involved herein from 
the claim of creditors was discusse + 
at great length by counsel on this 
appeal. For the reasons above 
stated we do not deem it essential to 
pass on that question. However, as 
the same question may arise in con- 
nection with future dividends here- 
in we feel it necessary to point out 
that we are not holding by this dec’- 
sion that such premiums would not 
be exempt under section 55-a, at 
least, unless the judgment debtor 
had exercised his election to have 
such dividends paid to him in cash. 

“The courts have decreed that a 
liberal interpretaticn should be 
placed on section 55-a. (Chatham & 
Phoenix National Bank & Trust Co. 
v. Crosney, 251 N. Y. 189.) Ordi- 
nary cash dividends on capital stock 
payable to a debtor would unques- 
tionably create a property interest 
that might be reached by creditors. 
Whether or not the courts would 
consider dividends due under a life 
insurance policy in the same I ght 
when the policy is payable to a 
third person as beneficiary where 
the assured has various options 
with respect to the use to which the 
dividends may be put, is not cer- 
tain. It might well be that the 
courts would determine that unless 
the assured exercised his option to 
have such dividends payable to him 
in cash they would be exempt from 
























































the attachment by creditors pro- 
vided no intent to defraud was 
shown.” 





It would also seem that where the 
insured exercised the option permit- 
ting the dividends to accumulate with 
the insurance companies with inter- 
est, the accumulations will be ex- 
empted from seizure by a trustee in 
bankruptcy of the insured. 

The question was under review in 
the Matter of Samuel Keil, bankrupt 
(B. No. 28212), United States Dis- 
trict Court, Eastern District of New 
York, where an order of a Referee 
holding to the contrary was reversed 
by the District Judge, by order dated 












February 29, 1936. 
Inch, J., said: 


“It is not what might have been 
done by the insured, but what he 
has done that is to be considered. 
* * * The question, therefore, is 
whether these accumulated divi- 
dends which the bankrupt has not 
sought and which he has chosen to 
be additional security for his wife 
and children in case of his death, 
are to be considered ‘the proceeds 
and avails’ so far as these bene- 
ficiaries are concerned, who thus 
have an interest in the policy. If so 
they are exempt. * * The hu- 
mane purpose of preserving to the 
unfortunate family of the bank- 
rupt this protection seems to me 
must be considered. These accumu- 
lated dividends, remaining with the 
company and so attaching to the 
credit of the policies, would, should 
the occasion arise for the payment 
of these policies to the beneficiaries, 
be without question a part of the 
‘proceeds and avails’ of the insur- 
ance and thus protected against the 
creditors of the bankrunt. They still 
are covered by that definition on 
the facts here. They will continue 
so to be until and if the insured ex- 
ercises the power given to him to 
demand their payment to him in 
some form. As I have stated. the 
bankrupt cannot be compelled by 
this court to exercise such power. 
Consequently, it seems to me that 
there is a material difference in 
view of the state law between the 
facts here and what they would be 
had the money been deposited by 
the bankrupt in a savirgs bank. In 
the latter case the bankrupt receives 
the money and puts it*to his own 
use.” 


Neither will the fact that judgment- 
serve third 
party orders under the statute upon 
prior to any 
election as to the use to be made of 


creditors procure and 


insurance companies 


In so deciding, 








dividends thereafter to be declared on 


policies 
judgment-creditors 


insurance afford 
any priority to 


of life 


such dividends. 


This was so held by Madigan, Jr. 


(City Court, New York City), in the 
matter of Robro Realty Corpn. v. 


Lazarus, 


New York Law Journal, 


April 14, 1936, where the Judge said: 


“Dividends such as are of con- 
cern on these applications should 
be considered exempt under sec- 
tion 55-a of the Insurance Law so 
long as they are not appropriated 
to the use of the debtor, the in- 
sured. They are fruits of the in- 
surance contracts and tend to pro- 
tect the interests of the beneficiaries 
in an emergency. The results which 
have been arrived at by the courts 
in eases of the kind are eminently 
just and indicate the policy of the 
law as shown by the spirit if not the 
letter of the statute.” 


The only condition under which 


dividends, that is, a part of the pro- 
ceeds or avails of a policy of life 
insurance, become subject to levy and 
execution by a judgment-creditor is 
as was stated by Lippe, J., in Randik 


Realty Corpn. v. 


Moseyeff, 147 Misc. 


618: 


“The court is of the opinion tha’, 
to vest the property right in said 
dividends in the insured, the in- 
sured must first elect to receive 
same in cash.” 


It is apparent that the policy of 


the state, as indicated in the protec- 
tive legislature enacted for the good 
of the beneficiaries of policies of life 
insurance companies, will receive the 
sympathy and liberal support of the 


courts in the application of those 


beneficent statutes. 


a digest of recent 


cases of interest 


by 


James S. Regan 


MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK BAR 
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Pick Up All These 
Lapsed Policies 


objectives 
which we should be working hardest 


One of the towards 
is a good persistency ratio. There 
have been many suggestions as to 
ways and means of improving our 
persistency, but there is one which 
has worked successfully for many life 
insurance representatives and which 
we pass along to you with the sugges- 
tion that you give it a serious tryout. 

One man who has been particularly 
successful with the use of this method 
goes about it like this: 

“Good morning, Mr. Jones, I am 
calling at the request of my Company 
to take up your lapsed policy. Will 
you get it for me?” 

“Why yes, I think I can find it. But 
what do you want it for? It’s lapsed.” 

“That is just why we want it, Mr. 
Jones. If you permit it to remain 
lapsed, it is no value whatever to you 
and your family. If you leave it 
among your papers, your beneficiary 
will find it later and think that it is 
of some value. 

“She will then, no doubt, communi- 
cate with our Company and we will 
have to tell her what happened. This 
would be most painful and embarrass- 
ing to us, and you can well imagine 
how she would feel. Of course, the 
best thing to do would be to have her 
find the policy in full force and I shall 
be only too glad to help you reinstate 
it if you will permit me.” 

Such an approach might bring 
home the realization of what a lapsed 
policy will really mean to a_bene- 
ficiary who thinks it is worth some- 
thing, and many times, according to 
representatives who have used this 
approach, it has been successful. 
Always insist upon having the lapsed 
policy if your efforts to reinstate it 
appear to be failing. Not infrequently 
at the last moment the delinquent 
policyholder will see the light and 
avvly for reinstatement. 

Trv this plen on your delinquents. 
It certainly will work on some of 
them and every time it does, both you 
and vour policvholder will gain tre- 
mendously.—The Columbian. 





Two to One a Widow 


Dorothy Dix, widely read syndi- 
cated newspaper writer. recently 
quoted United States Government 


statistics to show that the odds are 
approximately two to one that every 
wife in America will become a widow. 
A sad enough thought at best, but 
doubly so when it is realized that a 
large proportion of this majority of 
wives will lose their husbands and in- 
comes at the same time. 
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Prospecting 


OLD HOME WEEK 


4 
i 


NALU~BOSTON 
PTEMBER 21-25 


SE 
Old Home Week Gets an 
Emblem 


The continued and concentrated ef- 
forts of the publicity committee to 
excite interest in the New England 
Convention of the National Ascocia- 
tion of Life Underwriters now takes 
graphic form in the release of posters 
ind stickers for general distribution 

The accompanying illustration is 
an actual size reproduction of thc 
mailing sticker. The same design ha: 
been increased for cardboard posters 
which measure 14 by 18 inches. It 
gives an impressionistic outline of 
part of the New England coast with 
the inevitable gull—Mother Cary’s 
chicken—flying to Boston which is 
indicated by the compass points in 
the lower left hand corner. 

Gibbs Mason, well known Boston 
commercial artist, has carried out the 
ideas of the publicity committee in 
simple lines and with a colonial color 
combination of blue and buff. Paul 
C. Sanborn, the committee’s chair- 
man. states that the stickers have 
been printed in such quantity as to 
make wide circulation possible and he 
hopes that every demand for its use 
can be met. The quantity of card- 
board posters has necessarily been 
limited owing to the restricted funds 
at the command of the committee. 
However, Mr. Sanborn believes that 
a normal demand can be met. 

To facilitate free distribution, post- 
ers and stickers have been placed with 
convention headquarters at 19 Pearl 
St., Boston, with the intention of first 
sending a nominal supply of each to 
most of the local associations on 
record. However, there will doubt- 
less be many home offices, agency of- 
fices and individuals not reached by 
local associations who will want to 
use the design. 














Presidential Years 
No Handicap 


It has been said many times during 
the past few years that the only thing 
business has to fear is fear itself and 
it is generally admitted that absence 
of confidence and timidity is the most 
serious obstacle in the path of the 
salesman of almost any commodity or 
service. In this connection, the Colo- 
nial Life Bulletin recently discussed 
the matter of bad business during 
Presidential election years. It claimed 
that this proverbial fear on the part 
of business is largely unfounded and 
quoted from the New York Times, 
offering factual evidence, to prove its 
contention. The record follows: 

Success in business depends upon 
the individual effort for business, and 
upon how much enthusiasm and opti- 
mism we put into it. 

This year began with the frequent 
remark that “Presidential years are 
always bad for business.” But the 
record fails rather curiously to bear 
out the assertion, remarks the New 
York Times. During 40 past years 
only four out of nine “Presidential 
years” can strictly qualify. Those 
were 1920, with its midsummer crash 
of staple prices; 1908, which came 
after a great panic; 1900, when a 
previously overdone production sud- 
denly declined, and 1896, when busi- 
ness activities were almost suspended 
during the “Bryan free-silver cam- 
paign.” 

Recovery from acute business de- 
pression really began in the “Presi- 
dential campaign year” 1932. Trade 
was very active in 1928. Distinct re- 
covery from the previcus year’s set- 
back came in 1924. The “war boom” 
was in full swing during 1916, and 
1912 was the first real “recovery 
year” after the 1907 Panic. 


Depression Tragedy 


The tragedy of the depression is 
not so much in the younger man who 
has lost his all but in the older man 
who has lost his all. Middle age can 
recoup. But in old age, in the last 
quarter of life, with the Great Scor- 
er’s whistle about to blow there is no 
second chance. If life insurance has 
been good enough to be used as a 
plan for building the old-age fund, 
it is good enough to be used as a plan 
for old age investment and distribu- 
tion.—Federal. 
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and Selling 


Discourage Grace Period 


Payments 

In the Industrial life insurance field 
the agent is judged by his collections 
as much as by his new business rec- 
ord. Once he falls behind with his 
weekly collections he is well on the 
way out. The same holds true in a 
lesser degree in the Ordinary field. 
If the agent allows his policyholders 
to form the habit of postponing until 
the last minute the payment of pre- 
miums he is very apt to find an ab- 
normal amount of lapsed and surren- 
dered accounts charged against his 
record at the end of each year. The 
truly competent salesman will always 
be able to impress upon his policyhold- 
ers the vital necessity of keeping well 
ahead of the danger point and while 
his client will understand the “grace” 
provisions in his policy, he will make 
use of such privilege only in cases of 
extreme emergency. 





Seek to Obtain Advance 


Collections 

As for the Industrial salesman, 
William J. Bradley, of the Home Life 
of America, Philadelphia, has the fol- 
lowing advice along this line: 

Every agent should aim to collect 
his debit one hundred per cent. A 
hundred per cent collection does not 
mean, however, collecting the amount 
of a debit. There are many policy- 
holders who pay several weeks in ad- 
vance while many others drag along 
inarrears. You can boast of one hun- 
dred per cent collections only when 
all policyholders are paid to date. 

It is really beneficial to both agent 
and policyholder when premiums are 
paid promptly when due. Regardless 
of whether they pay their premiums 
on the due date, or several weeks 
ahead or constantly in arrears, policy- 
holders pay fifty-two weekly premiums 
a year. Since the full amount of week- 
ly premiums must be paid within the 
year it is reasonable to ask policy- 
holders to make payments more con- 
venient to themselves and to the agent 
by paying a few weeks ahead. Pre- 
miums paid in advance of date of 
death are always refunded. If sick- 
hess or unemployment strikes the 
household, the number of weeks paid 
in advance are an additional grace 
period. No matter from what point 
you view it, it pays to safeguard your 
insurance by paying premiums in ad- 
vance, 





Many chronic arrears cases can be 
traced to the poor salesmanship of the 
agent who wrote the application. 
Every agent should endeavor to im- 
press new policyholders with the im- 
portance of advance payments by col- 
lecting at least two weeks’ premiums 
with the application. No application 
should be accepted or reported unless 
a sufficient deposit is made to have the 
policy paid two weeks in advance 
when issued; and a collection should 
be made when the policy is delivered. 

Regularity and punctuality of the 
agent are important in maintaining a 
high average of collections. Policy- 
holders who are accustomed to have 
their agent call at a certain hour on 
a certain week-day acquire the habit 
of putting aside the amount of the 
premiums. When the agent is not 
regular in his calls, misses a week or 
is even late the money may be spent 
for something else. 





No Closed Season 


On Selling 


Thanks to the depression, certain 
businesses last year discovered that 
there is no closed season on sales. 
With almost insolent disregard for 
traditions, they made “business as 
usual” their summer-time slogan. 
Resuits were of two kinds: The sum- 
mer slump, if there was one, was of 
very moderate proportions; and sales 
initiative kept from rusting during 
the hot months made possible a 





sharper pick-up after Labor Day had 
signalized the resumption of business 
in general. 

Life insurance men are among the 
business-men victimized by the “sum- 


mer slump” hoax. Heretofore some 
agents have had a tendency to coast 
through the summer, the while allay- 
ing consciences that said business 
could be done, temperature notwith- 
standing, by making plans. But upon 
seeing that a few agents without re- 
spect for tradition had nipped off 
some choice business during the 
months when “business just isn’t 
being written,” these planners always 
suffered from acute early fall head- 
aches. 

This year why not turn July and 
August to constructive ends and by 
so doing more than pay for vacation 
out of summer earnings and enter the 
fall season with an enlarged clientele 
for intensive cultivation.—The 
Leader, Peoples Life. 


Matter of Determination 


It has come to the notice of nearly 
everyone during the recent hard years 
that some men will step out with 
“I’m going to get some kind of a 
job” and proceed to get it while others 
will read the unemployment reports 
in the daily papers and join that vast 
army without a struggle. Also, that 
some life insurance salesmen have 
made it a practice to keep posted with 
the weekly decline in car loadings and 
neglected the birth and marriage 
records in the same issue. The point 
is, some have worked harder, longer 
and more intelligently and have licked 
the bad years to a standstill while 
others merely stood still. 











A FULL TIME JOB 


RECENT statement from the authorities at Harvard University should prove bene- 
ficial to life agents in the sale of educational policies. Many parents, especially 
those who worked their own way through college, have a feeling that this method of 
obtaining a finished education has its advantages, but the college directors feel 


differently. The statement reads: 


"There has long been a popular belief in this country that it is an excellent thing for 
a boy to ‘work his way through college,’ earning money by mowing lawns, tending 
furnaces, or doing other jobs that have no connection with his college course. This 
sort of work has hardened the moral fibre of many college youths, but conditions have 
changed more than is generally understood. The amount of devotion to study that is 
now required of a student to make use of his academic opportunities precludes the 
possibility of his spending much energy in earning money, except at the expense of 


his studies or his health or both. 


"This is not mere opinion, for a realistic study of the experiences of scholarship 
holders who are forced to earn a considerable part of their expenses has brought to 
light case after case of men who are in distress. Some are too burdened with outside 
work to fulfill the high promise of their earlier years. Some, failing to keep their 
scholastic average up to the minimum level required of holders of scholarships, are 
deprived of this assistance and forced to abandon, for a time at least, their scholarly 
careers. Some keep their studies above the minimum level only at a strain that over- 
taxes their strength and leads to a breakdown. Whatever advantages this stern regime 
may have for some young men of exceptional endurance it involves in many other 


cases much social waste." 
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Management 


Qualities of Management 


Noted as Essential 


Writing for the July Nylic Review, 
George S. Van Schaick, vice-president 
of the New York Life and former 
superintendent of the New York State 
Insurance Department, gives his 
views upon management of an insur- 
ance company from the insurance de- 
partment’s standpoint, which is also, 
he comments, the public standpoint. 
In doing so, he listed five qualities of 
management that loom large and 
occupy an essential position in the life 
insurance scheme. These five qualities 
are: 

1.—Fairness in treatment of claim- 
ants: No high-grade management will 
ever try to avoid a legal or equitable 
obligation, or cut down a legitimate 
claim by chiseling a settlement. In- 
surance companies of high standing 
are glad to pay their obligations 
promptly and in full. It has been the 
observation of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of New York that petty, unfair 
tactics in claim settlements generally 
go hand in hand with doubtful finan- 
cial stability. If such tactics are not 
the result of pending insolvency, they 
soon lead to that state by the destruc- 
tion of public confidence. 

2.—Courtesy to policyholder: There 
is probably no private business where 
the public is so dependent upon the 
company with which it deals for in- 
formation as in insurance. Policies 
are rarely read and seldom under- 
stood, and good management always 
sees to it that courtesy is shown from 
the top down, no matter who the in- 
quirer may be. 

3.—Care in underwriting: The very 
foundation of successful insurance 
lies in the selection of risks that will 
be within the average experience 
upon which premiums are based. 
Careless underwriting may of itself 
be fatal, but good management lays 
great stress upon the character of 
business written. 

4.—Financial judgment: The vast 
sums of money entrusted to an insur- 
ance company to be conserved and put 
to work, make a problem unthought 
of in the early days of insurance. In- 
surance management has to meet 
economic conditions as they are, but 
anything can be successfully met if 
common sense prevails and one is 
always on the alert to use his best 
judgment. 

5.—Attitude toward legal restric- 
tions and supervision: The insurance 
statutes of our respective states are 
far from perfect and insurance super- 
vision has many defects. The Insur- 
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Departmental 


ance Law, however, is drawn in the 
public interest. State Supervisory 
Officials represent primarily the gen- 
eral public, and good managements 





George S. Van Schaick 


co-operate whole-heartedly with Sup- 
ervisory Officials. The morale of the 
whole insurance field depends upon 
respect for law and order. Good 
managements bring their business 
within the spirit as well as the letter 
of the law. They abide by the rules 
of the game and do not cheat. 


Advertising 


Direct Mail Record Set 
By Mass. Mutual 


The advantages of direct mail facil- 
ities for a life insurance company are 
best exemplified by the report of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life. Use of 
such facilities by agents of this com- 
pany, announced Vice-President Jo- 
seph C. Behan, brought $62.84 first- 
year commission for every dollar 
spent, according to figures for the 
first six months. Senaca M. Gamble 
is manager of the company’s direct 
mail department. 

In the first half of 1936, the agents 
delivered $7,971,000 of business to 
their prospects addressed by the direct 
mail service. This volume lacks only 
$353,000 of equaling the total for all 
of 1935. The commissions earned on 
sales to circularized prospects in the 
semi-annual period of 1936 exceed the 
total commissions on direct mail busi- 


ness in the full year of 1935 by mor 
than $4,000. This fact is brough 
about by the selling of more perms 
nent plans of insurance. 

The agents have averaged one ap 
plication for every seventeen pro 
pects addressed, and $62.84 first-yea 
commission for every dollar of dire¢ 
mail cost to them. The commission 
earned in the first six months aver. 
age $3.29 per prospect listed for dire¢ 
mail attention, with no allowance fe 
any prospects who were not accessibk 
for interviews. 

Massachusetts Mutual direct mai 
service includes printed mailing piece 


and sales promotion letters which anf 
and pen 


individually typewritten 
signed. First class mail is used exdu 
sively. The agents select the folder 
and letters for each prospect, base 
on the prospect’s life situation ani 
need for insurance. The direct mai 
division in the home office handles @ 
mailings, relieving the agents and th 
agencies of these responsibilities. 
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Administration 


Planning for Progress a 
Wise Precaution 


In his address of welcome to th 


forty-fourth annual convention of th 
Agents’ Association of the Massacht 
setts Mutual Life, held at Swam 
scott, Mass., President Bertrand ! 
Perry focused his view upon tw 
lines of progress, that of his compat 
and that of the nation. One, it is tru 
is practically intertwined with th 
other and President Perry saw in th 
progress of the one the increasiff 
success of the other. 

One of his major concerns at ti 
present time, he told the conventio 
is connected with the working out ' 
a complete and close co-ordination 
tween every department of the bus 
ness, between every individual in 
whether in Springfield, or St. Louis, 
San Francisco. He regards an agené 
office not as a thing apart from t 
home office, but “as another depart 
ment with which we must coopera! 
just as much as we do with the Poli¢ 
Department or the Actuarial Depat 
ment; that our sense and scheme ¢ 
organization will not be sound unl 
that has been done.” 

There is, in the process of buildin 
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| by mory President Perry commented, a com- 
brough prehensive plan of determining agency 

€ perme® eosts, which will be accompanied by 
a financial supervision arrangement 

| One ap that should be of no little aid to the 
€n pro general agents. There is also to be 
first-year developed, a method of supervision 
of direr and guidance regarding the recruit- 
IMISSIONN ing, selection and training of agents, 
ths aver’ with proper attention to turn-over and 
‘or direct compensation. Other phases, too, re- 





rance fy 


garding prospecting, selling, servic- 
iccessibl: 


ing, time control, budgets, planning, 
quotas, and contests will form a regu- 
lar part of the material which the 
home office intends to make available 
to the entire field force. 

President Perry then noted that 
general conditions have improved and 
if the agents are better equipped to 
meet this expansion of business, they 
will be in a position to capitalize on 
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Insurance Trust Seen as 
A Returning to Favor 
In speaking before the recent meet- 
ess af ing in Philadelphia arranged by the 
| Cooperative Committees of the Phila- 
L delphia Association of Life Under- 
» to th Writers and the local trust companies, 
n of th J. L. Weatherly, manager, Insurance 
assacho Trust Department, Fidelity-Phila. 
Swampy Trust Co., commented upon the timely 
rand J element in the trust approach in life 
on twit insurance selling. 
ompall Two real sales arguments for the 
is true MMSurance trust—the emergency flexi- 
ith th bility feature and the use of insurance 
y int in the payment of taxes—were 
-reasings Stressed as of pertinent interest to life 
underwriters. When either of these 
at tM two is required, said Mr. Weatherly, 
ventiogy the insurance trust comes into its own. 
r out ¢ “One of the controlling factors in 





the falling off of the sale of insur- 







tion 

ne bus ace trusts by the underwriter,” he 
11 in i continued, “is that he has lost faith in 
ouis,@ the merchandise—the trust company. 





“Let’s take a look at the record. I 
have Government statistics from the 
income tax division that taking on an 
average of the years 1925-29 and com- 
paring to 1931 the yield from invest- 
ments by individuals shrank 39 per 
cent and the income from _ invest- 
ments by fiduciaries shrank 13% per 
cent. So the trust company was three 
times better than the general public. 
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Now the average earnings from funds 
left with the insurance companies in 
the old days was 4.8. If the average 
yield is now 4 per cent there has been 
a 162/3 per cent shrinkage as com- 
pared to the fiduciary shrinkage of 
13% per cent. Now this comparison 
may not be accurate owing to the dif- 
ference in comparative periods. But 
it’s just common sense that if both 
institutions invest in practically the 
same securities that there can be little 
difference in the record. 

“The foregoing is in no way a de- 
fense but is a basis of a point of view 
which the salesman must consider if 
he is to believe in his merchandise. 
The tax problem with the need for 
gift trusts of both property and life 
insurance has gone a long way in 
bringing the public back to the trust 
company.” 


Medical 


Health of Insured As to 
General Population 


Contrasting the health of the 
17,000,000 industrial policyholders of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany during the first half of 1936 with 
that of the general population, statis- 
ticians of the company declare that 
the death rate for the insured group 
almost equaled the record low estab- 
lished in the first six months of 1935, 
while data available for the country 
at large indicates a substantial in- 
crease in the mortality rate as com- 
pared with the first six months of last 
year. One of the outstanding features 
of the company’s mortality experience 
was the decline in tuberculosis mortal- 
ity, the cumulative death rate for that 
disease having dropped 4.7 per cent 
under the previous low of last year to 
56.7 per 100,000. 

“The year-to-year death rate for the 
insured group, up to the end of June, 
1936,” the statisticians say, “was 907.2 
per 100,000; last year, for the like six 
months period, it was 904.9. The rise 
in 1936 was only one-fourth of 1 per 
cent, whereas all of the data now 
procurable for the general population 
point to a much greater increase.” 

In Canada, the death rate for the 
company’s 1,250,000 policyholders, in 
the first half of 1936, showed a de- 
cline of 2.6 per cent under the figure 
for the same period of 1935. 





indications 


Among a number of 
pointing to a rise in the death rate 
among the general population, the 
statisticians say that, for example, 
“mortality data for the first quarter, 
recently released by the United States 
Public Health Service, show that in a 
group of 20 states, with an estimated 
population of 70,000,000, the death 
rate rose from 11.9 per 1000 in 1935 
to 12.5 in 1936, an increase of more 
than 5 per cent. Supplementing these 
facts, for three months of the year, 
the insurance company has secured in- 
formation from a number of these 
states extending through the fifth 
month; and in every instance it has 
been found that the rise over last year 
was still in evidence up to that time.” 

“The cumulative death rate for 
tuberculosis is 56.7 per 100,000, or 4.7 
per cent under the previous low of 
last year. The mortality rate for this 
disease in the first six months is al- 
ways much higher than at the end of 
the year. If the same difference is 
observed this year as last, the final 
figure for 1936 will fall below 53 per 
100,000. Such a figure would mark a 
drop of 47 per cent in ten years and of 
over 76 per cent since 1911. 


Good Mortality Record 


“The mortality record of the half- 
year for the various diseases is, on 
the whole, a good one. A very slight 
rise, it is true, is in evidence for the 
principal degenerative diseases, and 
an unusually severe winter was 
responsible for a much higher pneu- 
monia mortality than prevailed last 
year. Negligible increases have been 
registered for typhoid fever, diph- 
theria, syphilis, and diabetes. On the 
favorable side, however, there have 
been unusually few deaths from 
measles, scarlet fever, and whooping 
cough; the mortality from _ tuber- 
culosis is still moving decidedly down- 
ward; the cancer death rate, which 
dropped slightly last year, shows in 
1936, to date, the noteworthy decline 
of 4.5 per cent; the rates for diarrheal 
diseases and appendicitis also show 
decreases; and the mortality from dis- 
eases of the maternal state has re- 
corded the almost unbelievable drop of 
15 per cent. In addition, there have 
been slightly fewer fatal accidents and 
automobile fatalities show a gratify- 
ing decline. Unusually few deaths 
from homicide were recorded among 
the industrial policyholders up to the 
end of June this year. The cumula- 
tive death rate was only 4.6 per 
100,000. If this record is maintained 
during the final half of 1936, the 
homicide rate for the year will be 
much lower than ever previously re- 
corded.” 
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COMPANY REPORTS 


Statisticians of the Metropolitan Life of New York 
report that for the first six months of this year the death 
rate among the 17,000,000 industrial policyholders of the 
company was 907.2 per 100,000 as compared with 904.9 
for the same period in 1935, an increase of one-fourth of 
1 per cent. 

The Protective Life of Birmingham in its semi-annual 
report shows $83,331,067 insurance in force for the year 
ending June 30, 1936, as compared with $64,370,200 for 
the same date last year, an increase of over 29 per cent. 
First-year premium income was $424,319, as compared 
with $233,597 last year, an increase of 81.65 per cent. 
Total income showed an increase of 27.46 per cent. 

The New England Mutual Life of Boston, Mass., re- 
ports that the new business paid for during June, the 
25th Annual Policyholders Month, was $15,225,889, an in- 
crease over June, 1935, of $1,780,607, or 13.24 per cent. 
The first half of 1936 closed with $72,002,980 new insur- 
ance paid for, excluding additions and revivals. 

The assets of the Berkshire Life of Pittsfield, Mass., 
showed an increase for the first six months of $1,266,000. 
New life business for May increased 9 per cent and for 
June 30 per cent. The number of applications for insur- 
ance for the year showed an increase of approximately 
11 per cent. Premiums on new life insurance showed an 
increase of 22 per cent. 

For the first six months of this year, the Girard Life of 
Philadelphia made a gain in new paid-for life insurance 
of 23 per cent over the same six-month period of 1935. 
For the month of June, the gain over the corresponding 
month of last year was relatively higher than that for the 
six-month period, being nearly a 50 per cent increase 
over June of last year. 

The Home Life of New York reports a 16 per cent gain 
in June production over June a year ago. The first half of 
1936 is also showing a gain over the first semi-annual 
period of 1935. 

The Pilot Life of Greensboro, N. C., has reported the 
largest gain of insurance in force and the largest amount 
of business written during the first six months of 1936. 
The gain in insurance in force represents a 68 per cent 
increase over the growth for the first six months of 1935, 
and the business paid for was 14 per cent more than the 
sales during the same period last year. 

The number of policy loans on the books of the North- 
western National Life of Minneapolis increased from 28,- 
997, the five-year low reported March 31, 1936, to 30,405 
as of June 30, it is revealed by the company’s quarterly 
report. 

The Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadelphia reports that 
during the first half of the year the decrease in lapsed, 
surrendered and canceled policies amounted to $4,065,000 
or 27 per cent, compared with the first six months of 
1935. 

The Continental Assurance Co. of Chicago, now com- 
pleting its twenty-fifth year of business, reports an in- 
crease in insurance in force, paid-for basis, for the half 
year of $6,700,790. 

The Indianapolis Life gained $1,921,000 insurance in 
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force in the first six months of the year, bringing the 
total up to $97,677,000 on June 30. 

The London Life, London, Ont., has announced the ap. 
pointment of Alexander Cowan as superintendent of its 
industrial branch in Kirkland Lake, Ont., to succeed F. M. 
Tyrrell, who has been transferred to Kingston. 






THINK it is about time the Public Relation men 

in the insurance business had a bunch of posies 
tossed in their direction because it is almost impos- 
sible to pick up a Sunday, Saturday or any other 
day in the week, for that matter, supplement of a 
newspaper and not find some brilliant writer giving 
really startling facts about life, death and accidents 
in a feature story. Their data are invariably based 
upon what “one of the insurance companies says,” 
or, “the statisticians of one of the largest insurance 
companies maintains.” Occasionally the papers 
mention that the Travelers, the Aetna or Dr. Dublin 
of the Metropolitan Life and his staff compiled the 
figures, but ordinarily the writers follow their early 
training and give credit only where credit is mandi- 
tory. Which, in this case, is aces, because the in- 
surance fraternity is just that—fraternal—and 
everybody is happy when anybody is benefited. 


* ae * 


N a recent issue of This Week, George W. Gray 
wrote an article titled “Is Old Age Necessary?” 
It was a really competent survey of the heart dis- 
ease threat to the lives of people of this country— 
those who have worked like blazes up to the normal 
retirement age and who have been mowed down by 
the grim reaper just about the moment they had 
resigned themselves to a life of strenuous sports, 
late hours and catching up on fun they missed dur- 
ing earlier years. I realize, of course, that my 
amateur diagnosis of the heart troubles of post mid- 
dle aged America would not hold water in a session 
of the American Medical Association, because the 
lives—stenuous lives—men lead prior to the critical 
age, contribute greatly to their sudden passing. But, 
at the same time, there can be no doubt but that a 
man with a badly worn system is obligated to take 
care of it—to take it easy—if he wants to go ahead 
and make the life insurance companies earn their 
money on his annuity. 


* * * 


NE of the points rewritten by Mr. Gray, from 

the insurance company information, was the 
fact that while a man of sixty today cannot hope 
for more years of life than he might have in 1786, 
his minor children have a decidedly more cheerful 
outlook. That is to say, in George Washington’s 
day, an infant might, by the law of the then aver- 
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Scott K. Cassill has been appointed manager of the Seat- 
tle branch of the Manufacturers Life to succeed F. A. 
Nicholson, who has become manager of the Winnipeg 
branch. 

H. McDevitt has succeeded L. Austin Wright as man- 
ager of the Montreal branch of the Empire Life. 
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ages, expect to live to the ripe old age of thirty-five. 
Now it can anticipate a good round sixty years of 
life. This is accounted for by the tremenduous 
strides in medical science’s prevention of the ravish- 
ing diseases of childhood. The lives of the young 
have been prolonged and most of the improvement 
has been registered in comparatively recent years. 
It is not inconceivable that medical science may yet 
be able, within the next couple of generations, to 
accomplish something for the old man. I certainly 
hope so, because I find that birthdays are coming 


too fast right now. 
* * * 


HERE has been so much publicity in recent years 

on the fact that the expectation of life is in- 
creased, but with the emphasis on the fact that the 
span of life remains in status quo, that I’d like to 
suggest that in my opinion we should accept the 
progress thus attained with heartfelt thanks. After 
a man has lived a full life and goes to his just re- 
ward, everyone feels sorrow at his passing but still 
may retain a certain satisfaction and appreciation 
by having known him and having been through the 
years with him, but for a youngster to be cut off 
before life was begun is a tragedy no one cares to 
contemplate. So, we should not lament the fact that 
our post-sixty tennis, golf, highballs and late hours 
will make the late years hazardous, but be grateful 
that medical science and better living conditions 
give our children an improved chance to reach ma- 
turity. 

* tk ~*~ 


NOTHER newspaper feature which annoyed me 

a great deal—this was from the New York 
American—went rather deeply into the matter and 
dangers of obesity. Again this was from an au- 
thentic souree—Drs. Dublin and Lotka, of the Metro- 
politan. This article showed exactly why tall, heavy 
men with short legs can expect to live longer than 
their long-legged brothers. Being both heavy and 
long-legged, I didn’t care so much for the re-written 
findings of these two emminent research authori- 
ties. When I was a kid people who felt it necessary 
to say something when I was introduced would ex- 
claim: “My, my, he’s going to be exactly like his 
Uncle Frank.” Uncle Frank weighed 230 in the 
Shade and I hated the thought. But they were 
Prophets. Look out sixty, here I come. 











AGENCY NEWS 


The following Prudential agents have been promoted to 
the rank of assistant superintendent in their respective 
districts: Martin J. Murray, Plymouth, Pa.; Harvey D. 
Fenstermacher, Reading No. 2, Pa.; Robert G. Johnson, 
Tacoma, Wash.; Lawrence C. Shannon, Oakland No. 1, 
Cal.; Robert B. Turner, San Diego, Cal.; Albin S. Dolata, 
Buffalo, No. 5; Raymond W. Prindle, Schuylerville, N. Y.; 
Sol Goldman, Stamford, Conn. 

Harry Ross, Jr., has been appointed manager of the 
Boston agency of the Guardian Life of New York. He 
succeeds Spencer S. Dodd, who resigned recently to devote 
his full time to personal production in the agency. Prior 
to Mr. Ross’s appointment at Boston, he was associated 
with the Guardian Life for several years as a supervisor 
in its New York Doremus-Haviland agency. 

The State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass., has made the 
following changes in the agency organization of the com- 
pany: Grant E. Toothaker, who was general agent at New 
Haven, will establish a general agency in Hartford, and 
Thomas G. Walsh will take over the New Haven office. 
Edwin S. Munson, who was associate general agent in 
Springfield, was appointed general agent for that office, 
and the company’s two Detroit offices have been com- 
bined and will be under the direction of Guy A. Reem. 

A. A. McFall, vice-president of the Columbian National 
Life of Boston has appointed Ralph N. (Jack) McCord as 
his company’s general agent at Los Angeles, Calif., and 
has also appointed Vincent J. Pobrislo as general agent at 
Denver, Colorado. 

The promotion of Edward L. Cassidy to the position of 
superintendent of the Lowell, Mass., district has recently 
been announced by the Prudential of Newark. Superin- 
tendent Cassidy was formerly an assistant superintendent 
at Stamford, Conn. 

Eugene McLaughlin, who has been in the life insurance 
field in New York City and New Jersey for a number of 
years, was placed in charge of the new life insurance de- 
partment which Berry Bros., general insurance agents, 
have established in their agency in Newark, N. J. 

J. L. Mueller, Fort Wayne, representative of the Lin- 
coln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind., ranked first among 
all agents of the company in personal paid production for 
the first six months of 1936, according to the vice-presi- 
dent and director of agencies, A. L. Dern. 

R. B. Schlater, Greenwood, Miss., is president of the 
Lamar Life All Star Club for the second successive year. 
Other All Star officers are: R. P. Scott, Laurel, Miss., first 
vice-president; W. C. Buckley, Jackson, Miss., second 
vice-president, and M. E. Klindworth, Earle, Ark., third 
vice-president. 

Sherman O. Schumacher, well known underwriter, has 
been appointed general agent at Akron, Ohio, by the 
Provident Mutual Life of Philadelphia, according to an 
announcement made by Franklin C. Morss, manager of 
agencies. 

Charles E. Learned has become St. Paul manager of the 
Penn Mutual Life. He was with the Union Central Life in 
St. Paul for twenty-eight years and for several years was 
St. Paul general agent for that company. 
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AGENCY NEWS —(Continued) 


A. B. Olson, manager of agencies for the Guarantee 
Mutual Life of Omaha, has appointed Robert R. Anderson 
as general agent at Dallas, with a territory comprising 
twenty-eight northeastern Texas counties. 

Reed Hake has resigned as general agent of the Bank- 
ers Life at Kansas City, Mo., after fifteen years’ service 
in that capacity and thirty years with the company. He 
is retiring from the business. 

Wiley Pendleton, general agent of the Home Life of 
New York at Kansas City for the past three years, has 
resigned. He has not announced his future plans and his 
successor has not yet been appointed. 

Indicative of the progress which the Connecticut Mutual 
Life has made in its three years of operation in the state 
of Texas, is the prominence of this company in the 1936 
Leaders’ Round Table of Texas. Sixty-eight Texas under- 
writers qualified for membership in the Leaders’ Round 
Table and of this number thirteen were Connecticut Mu- 
tual men. 

Walter G. Von Schmidt was promoted to assistant 
manager of the Cleveland territory of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life. M. E. Steinhilber is manager. The Cleveland 
territory is being enlarged to include the northern half 
of the state. 

D. J. Maynard has been appointed general agent for 
the Provident Life & Accident of Chattanooga in Knox- 
ville, Tenn. Mr. Maynard has had many years’ experi- 
ence in many phases of life insurance work. 

Jack Botnick, formerly agency supervisor of the Con- 
tinental American Life in Brooklyn, N. Y., was appointed 
supervisor of the William S. Vogel agency of the Colum- 
bian National Life in Newark. 


Rosser Willis and u. S. Woodruff have been appointed 
general agents in St. Paul for the Occidental Life. 

Charles H. Garrison has been appointed production 
manager in the Hunt & DePree general agency of the 
Provident Life & Accident of Chattanooga. 

W. P. Lowes, manager of the life department of the 
Laws Insurance Agency at Cincinnati, has been made 
agency supervisor for the Connecticut Mutual Life there, 
He will have charge of southern Ohio and northern Ken- 
tucky. 

. 


DEATHS 


Henry Hale, 86, the oldest member of the managerial 
staff of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of New 
York. 

Harry Joseph Worthley, Maplewood, N. J., connected 
with the Metropolitan Life for over twenty-five years. 

Charles Longbotham, East Orange, N. J., long affiliated 
with the Van Vleet & Keer agency of the Prudential at 
Newark. 

George F. Barnes, 68, agent for the New York Life in 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Benjamin Cohn, assistant manager of the Metropolitan 
Life at Kearney, N. J. 

Edward H. Young, 72, a special representative for the 
Columbian National Life at Indianapolis. 


DIVIDENDS 


The third quarterly dividend payment of 30 cents a 
share on stock of the Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been paid to stockholders of record July 25. The 
final dividend for 1936 will be paid November 2 to stock- 
holders of record October 26. 














x, 


UUT IN FRONT! 


A leader in the craftsmanship of 
Life Insurance is the Girard Life 
Agent—equipped with modern 
contracts, intelligently and con- 
scientiously guided by his company 
and aided by a genuine personal 


interest in his race toward success. 


The Girard Life offers such service 


toits agents and their policyholders. 


GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Opposite Independence Hall 
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“That quota-making fear was annihi- 
lated by Southland Life’s advertis- 
ing for me.” 


—writes A. L. Burge, Southland Life’s representative 
at Pampa. “I knew I could not afford to fail with 
Southland Life’s advertising ‘telling the world’ what 
I was doing.” 


For further information regarding our plan write 
to First Vice-President Clarence E. Linz, or to Vice- 
President and Agency Manager, Col. W. E. Talbot. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 


HOME OFFICE . . . . . . DALLAS, TEXAS 











THAT THING CALLED 
LIFE INSURANCE IS 


The greatest defense ingenuity of man has been able 
to raise against his ancient enemy—poverty—the most 
human of all business institutions. A certain and en- 
during investment built from the intangible essence of 
a dream. 


The Peoples Life Insurance Company is proud of the 
part they have taken and are taking in the building 
of the Business of Life Underwriting. Their records 
are open for inspection at any and all times. There 
you will find the high traditions of life underwriting 
exemplified. 


You will find it pays to be friendly with the 
PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 




















The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh 


Joseph L. Durkin John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SURER 


_ SECRETARY TREA 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 


























ALONG CITY STREETS 


With DAVID PORTER 


RAVELER, author and insurance producer par ex- 

cellence, Eric J. Wilson, production manager for 
the Ralph G. Engelsman agency of the Penn Mutual in 
New York, is soon to add 25,000 more miles to his 
already ponderous record of ocean travel. On Aug. 15, 
both Mr. and Mrs. Wilson will start the long journey to 
New Zealand, his native country. This is not a hastily 
conceived trip, for it was planned on Jan. 1, 1935, and 
will be, in a sense, a postponed honeymoon, an event 
that would have taken place seven years ago, when 
the Wilsons were married, but for the pressure of busi- 
ness. Mr. Wilson, who has authored the book, “There 
Are No Strangers,” has made good not only as a per- 
sonal producer but also as production manager of the 
Engelsman agency, having assisted in training and re- 
cruiting fifteen new men since January, 1936, who, as 
a unit, rank at the top of the company in paid-for pro- 
duction by a new organization. He himself has been 
with the agency since March, 1930. 

e® °®@ 

er 1906, when he took his first long boat trip of seven 

weeks—from New Zealand around Cape Horn to England— 
Mr. Wilson's guess is that he has covered approximately 70,000 
miles as a passenger on ocean liners plus his overland mileage 
in various countries. By the time his boat docks again in the 
North River on October 7 he will have enough additional mileage 
to bring the total to $95,000 miles of ocean travel alone. 

e. 6°38 


GLIMPSE of the Wilson itinerary is enough to 
make the average life underwriter feel seasick. 
The journey begins with a cross-country adventuring 
through the United States to Los Angeles, where the 
Matson Line boat Monterey will be boarded. Honolulu, 
Samoa and Fiji will be ports of call en route to New 
Zealand. After their arrival there on Sept. 4 the Wil- 
sons will spend several days in the Thermal region of 
Rotonua where, in 1916, he worked for six months on 
a farm. The remaining twelve days of their stay will 
be spent in and about Auckland, the metropolis of New 
Zealand, where friends and associates of long-past 
years await him. There should be sufficient material in 
this journeying to provide plot and substance for still 
another book. 
e.h° 
eS in the New York production field where for 
fourteen years he has had experience as agent, supervisor 
and trainer, James E. O'Neill has been elected vice-president of 
the George Washington Life of Charleston, W. Va., and will have 
direct charge of agency work in West Va., Ohio and Michigan. 
He was born in Portsmouth, Va., but educated in New Jersey 
schools. A soldier and an officer in France during the World War, 
he was selected, because of his ability to handle men, as one of 
those in charge of the largest American prison camp in France 
the year following the War, 900 men being under his supervision. 
Upon his return to the United States, he entered the life insurance 
business, his first association being with the Joseph D. Bookstaver 
agency of the Travelers in New York. Later he went with the 
Prudential and finally with the Recht & Kutcher agency (North- 
western Mutual) in the Empire State Building as field supervisor 
where he organized and trained a unit in addition to his own 
personal production. 














ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 


One of the Oldest and Strongest in the Business 
Reliable representatives desired in Missouri. Kansas and Illinois 
F. H. KREISMANN, President 


MISSOURI 
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Sue for Back Premium 
Taxes on Yeomen Mutual 


Joining other states which are mak- 
ing confiscatory taxation attempts 
against fraternal organizations, but 
out-heroding Herod in the matter, the 
Iowa Insurance Department is touch- 
ing its brush into the unlovely picture. 
That department’s dabbling hand has 
been most recently seen in its action 
seeking to collect a statutory 2% per 
cent premium tax from the Yeomen 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Des Moines from 1897 to 1932; the 
years during which the company ex- 
isted as a fraternal. It will be re- 
called that the Yeomen Mutual Life 
became an old line legal reserve life 
insurance company as of May 1, 1932. 

Now lowa comes along and seeks to 
collect a tax allegedly due for the 
past forty odd years on the ground 
that while the Yeomen Mutual was 
ostensibly a fraternal organization 
during that time, it was in reality op- 
erating as an old line company. Evi- 
dently completely ignored by the state 
is the fact that throughout the entire 
existence of the Yeomen Mutual prior 
to 1932, the Iowa Insurance Depart- 
ment itself yearly licensed the organ- 
ization as a fraternal. When the 
Iowa Department brought action to 
collect the alleged back taxes, the 
Yeomen Mutual Life promptly secured 
a court order restraining collection of 
the levy. Now the company has filed 
a plea against the Insurance Depart- 
ment and against the State of Iowa, 
asking that either or both be pre- 
vented from any further attempt to 
collect the disputed tax. 

The company categorically denies 
the Department’s claim that it was 
actually an old line unit while licensed 
as a fraternal and further contends 
that all of its business prior to 1932 
should properly be free from tax be- 
cause it consistently operated legally 
and legitimately under the exemptions 
provided for fraternal organizations 
by Iowa statute. The current action 
in the matter of the Yeomen Mutual 
Life began on July 22. There is no 
question involved of taxation since 
1932 when the company changed its 
name and became an old line legal re- 
serve organization because it has reg- 
ularly and legally paid the tax speci- 
fied for such companies. “We are 
willing to pay any tax which is justi- 
fied,” declared George F. Wall, Sec- 
retary of the Yeomen Mutual Life, 
“but it is not fair for the state now 
to go back forty years and tax us for 
fraternal business written in that pe- 
riod. If the state feels there should 
be a tax on fraternals, it should notify 
such companies and give them time 
to prepare for it.” 
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FUTURE PLANNERS 


For 73 years the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany and its agents have been planning futures. Many are the 
policyholders and beneficiaries who have seen those futures 


arrive. 


Men now enjoying retirement on John Hancock life incomes 
were once young men with the rare wisdom to plan ahead. 
Others to whom that wisdom came later, but not too late, also 
know what life insurance has done to safeguard their security. 
All over America widows are grateful for the security of homes 
protected by John Hancock insurance .. . young people are be- 
ing educated because their fathers had life insurance .. . re- 
tired business women are being rewarded for the foresight that 
led them to prepare for retirement through John Hancock plans. 


Planning futures is the business of the John Hancock agent. 
Seeing those futures arrive is an unequalled source of pride and 
gratification. 
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~~ 
(—_ three generations 
distinguished visitors to Philadelphia 
have preferred the comforts of this 
hotel, its noted cuisine, and the spirit 
of its service. Rates begin at $3.50. 


Air-Conditioned Restaurant 


BELLEVUE STRATFORD 


One of the few Famous Hotels in America 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mgr. 
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By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


N a recent discussion of the financial effect of repay- 
ment of policy loans, H. S. Nollen, president of the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa at Des 
Moines, declared that first of all it must be borne in 
mind that life companies are in the business of furnish- 
ing indemnity protection to the beneficiary. While it is 
true that extensive repayment of policy loans, particu- 
larly where such loans are for sizable amounts, reduces 
income and thus increases costs of operation, it must 
not be forgotten that the ultimate result is for the best 
interests of the beneficiary. And that service to the 
beneficiary is ever the first requisite. 
a) 
RESIDENT NOLLEN told a representative of The 
Spectator that, although large policy loans may well 
represent a good investment from the standpoint of 
making money, sound life insurance companies are 
not primarily in the business for that purpose, but 
must rather see to it that the ideal of the business— 
extension of protection to those who need it most—is 
never lost to sight. “Obviously,” said Mr. Nollen, “com- 
plete repayment of policy loans is a good thing for the 
beneficiary and thus carries out to its logical comple- 
tion the purpose for which the life insurance was 
originally taken. Well-managed companies need have 
no fear that so large a proportion of policy loans will 
exist as to have a detrimental financial effect when re- 
paid. Furthermore, the policy loan feature is something 
which has proved one phase of the inherent greatness 
of the institution of life insurance. Repayment of such 
loans, even with the company-cost element in view, is a 
sign of a healthy frame of mind on the part of the 
policyholder toward life insurance trusteeship. It is 
» also a sign that the policyholder still has a firm grasp 
on the fundamental idea of protecting the beneficiary’s 
interests. Therein lies the ultimate aim of life insur- 
ance and the reason for the existence of our institution.” 
o 
HE problem of selection of agents for life insurance 
companies will probably become less acute as gen- 
eral business conditions return to normal levels, says 
Clyde D. Willson, vice-president of the American An- 
nuity Assurance Company at Omaha, Neb. Mr. Willson 
feels that with the readjustment of business and the 
horizontalizing of depression lows and boom highs indi- 
viduals who are not fitted for life insurance as a calling 
will pass into other lines while the man who has the 
qualities for successful life insurance production will 
find his rightful place in the field. The maladjustment 
of men and their occupations—at least so far as life 
insurance is concerned—will cease to be as pronounced 
as formerly. 








































DMITTING the difficulty of getting good men into 

life insurance work, Vice-President Willson never- 
theless feels that this can eventually be accomplished 
if the proper presentation of life insurance as a voca- 
tion is made. The American Annuity Assurance re- 
cently became more active in field development, Mr. 
Willson being of the belief that the time has come for 
a return to aggressive tactics. The company, of which 
he is also secretary and in charge of field production, 
closed last year with about $1,600,000 of assets. Its 
rate of interest earned was at the high level of 4.37 per 
cent. 
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UMBER ONE affection in every father’s heart: his fam- 
ily. Number two: his home. And number one desire: 
to keep family and home together. 


Most life insurance is sold on the basis of this universal 
desire. This motivating sales idea is quickly and forcefully 
driven home in the above Union Central advertisement which 
will appear in the August 17th Time Magazine. 


Every month Union Central representatives have a fresh 
batch of prospects created for them by an advertisement of 
this type. Result: Multiple Protection, the plan described 
in the ads, keeps setting new sales records...and the aver- 
age earnings of Union Central men keep growing. 


The UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Company — cincinnati, on10 





ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Frank Drake, president of the Birmingham Life Under- 
writers’ Association, has announced the following commit- 
tee chairmen: Program, Huston LaClair; attendance and 
reception, Allan Drennen; business practice, L. M. Barger- 
on; legislative, J. D. Wilcox; public relations, W. I. Pitt- 
man; liaison, J. Orlando Ogle; constitution and by-laws, 
Edmund Armes; educational, W. Sheffield Owen; budget, 
J. D. MeSpadden; Life Insurance Week, T. J. Hammer. - 


Sam T. Utz of St. Joseph, president of the Missouri 
Association of Life Underwriters, has announced commit- 
tee chairmen as follows: Program and speakers, Dallas R. 
Alderman; membership, Frank Vesser; finance and budget, 
Elwin S. Woods; law and legislation, Charles L. Scott; 
education, Arnold Roth; publicity, W. Scott Smith, and 
women’s, Miss Helen Sunny. 

V. Webner Weidemann, president of the Kansas City 
Association of Life Underwriters, has announced the ap- 
pointment of the following committee chairmen for the 
ensuing year: Meetings, C. R. Coleman; business stan- 
dards and conservation, Hiram E. Kincaid; by-laws and 
legislation, Albert Drake; education and publicity, Roy D. 
Housh; finances, Leon B. Fink; membership, Charles M. 
Christie, and program, Fairchild Gill. 

The nineteenth annual conference of the Association of 
Superintendents of Insurance of the Provinces of Canada 
will be held August 25-28 at the Chateau Frontenac Hotel, 
Quebec City, Que. The speakers will include Ernest 
Palmer and Louis H. Pink, insurance superintendents re- 
spectively of Illinois and New York, Mr. Palmer being 
also president of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. 
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Resigns as Secretary 


The dean of officers of the National 
Life Insurance Company, Col. Osman 
D. Clark, resigned his long-held and 
well-filled post as secretary at the last 
quarterly meeting of the board of 
directors, effective at the October 
quarterly meeting. 

The fine record of the National for 
prompt payment of claims has been 
due in no small part to the efficiency 
of Col. Clark and it is believed that 
even after his resignation takes effect 
in October Col. Clark will be found 
at the company’s offices assisting in 
this important work. 

When Col. Clark reached the 59th 
anniversary of his service with the 
company in November, 1934, his fel- 
low officers and nearly 300 employees 
at the home office gave him and Mrs. 
Clark a luncheon at which was not- 
ably shown the affection in which he 
is held by all his associates. 





First Life Purchases 


According to a survey made by the 
AMERICAN SERVICE BUREAU, more 
than 96 per cent of policyholders are 
buying life insurance in an amount 
under $5,000. That is, the first life 
insurance they take is under that 
amount. 





To wish is of little account; to succeed you 
must earnestly desire; and this desire must 


shorten thy sleep.—Ovid. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Announcement of plans for celebrating in Chattanooga 
in the fall of 1987 the 50th anniversary year of the Provi- 
dent Life and Accident, has been made by R. J. Maclellan, 
president. The company’s semi-centennial will be marked 
by the largest “homecoming” gathering of field repre- 
sentatives ever attempted by the company. 

The charter for the Mutual Life of Missouri, the corpo- 
ration through which the mutualization of the General 
American Life of St. Louis is to be effected, was issued 
and submitted to the stockholders of the General Amer- 
ican Life. 

When W. W. Jaeger of the Bankers Life of Des Moines, 
Iowa, arrives in New York August 13 from Europe, he will 
be greeted by the company’s New York City agency 
manager, J. E. Flanigan, armed with a testimonial of the 
esteem in which Mr. Jaeger is held by the entire Bankers 
Life sales organization. 

The Prudential of Newark has opened a new office in 
Blue Island, Ill.: W. E. Lindquist, formerly an assistant 
superintendent in Chicago, was promoted to superintend- 
ent and placed in charge of the new office. 

Sixteen supervisors and five cashiers from the Connec- 
ticut Mutual’s New York and Newark agencies recently 
gathered in New York to discuss with home office men 
their problems and objectives of these groups. 

The Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadelphia has opened its 
third agency office in Chicago; Wilbur M. Van Page has 
been made manager. 

The Montreal Life will hold a managers’ conference 
in Montreal on August 25. 

Home office employees of the General American Life of 
St. Louis will have an excursion on the Mississippi River 
on the evening of August 7. 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


Chester O. Fischer, who has been general agent of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life at St. Louis for ten years, was 
elected a vice-president of the company. He will assume 
his new duties September 1. Joseph C. Behan and Wil 
liam A. Rawlings, who have been second vice-presidents 
of the company, were elected vice-presidents. 


The Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee elected | 


four new trustees at a recent annual meeting of the board, 
They are: Merle Thorpe, editor of Nation’s Business ; Prof. 
Henry R. Trumbower, University of Wisconsin; Dr. Rock 
Sleyster, president of the Milwaukee Sanitarium, and 
Benjamin Poss, a prominent Milwaukee lawyer. 

The board of directors of the National Life of Vermont 
at its meeting in Montpelier recently accepted the resig- 
nation of Col. Osman D. Clark as secretary of the com- 
pany after fifty-one years in its service. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee has ad- 
vanced Dr. John Welton Fisher, dean of American life in- 


surance medical directors, to the honorary office of medical F 


director emeritus. Dr. David E. W. Wenstrand, assistant 
medical director, succeeds to the office of medical director. 
President Guy W. Cox of the John Hancock Mutual 


Life of Boston has appointed Harry Wood agency comp 


troller in connection with the management of the com- 
pany’s general agencies. 
Walter Kelly has been appointed Minnesota supervis0 


for the Occidental Life by R. P. Smith, northwestern get f 


eral manager. 
Ben Hur Life Association announces the appointment 


of H. Bruce Meixel, former president of the Grand Fra ¥ 


ternity, which the former has taken over, as manager fot 


New Jersey and Pennsylvania, except some northwest § 


counties, with headquarters at Philadelphia. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By A STAFF WRITER 


NTEREST in the economic picture during the past 

fortnight was unevenly divided between an accelerated 
financial pulse, an increasingly acute crop situation and 
the Spanish revolt, with the latter’s contribution rather 
negligible. Stocks forged ahead into new high ground 
during the past week under the leadership of the steel 
and rail issues but weakened at the end under the stress 
of profit-taking. Railway freight loadings, as reported 
last week, exceeded those of any previous week this 
year, and the increase in the four reported weeks of 
July combined was 28 per cent, with an estimated in- 
crease of 40 per cent net operating income for the rail- 
roads over July, 1935. The outlook for industry and 
trade in August is high, with demand growing and many 
industries continuing upturn in production. 


» * * 


HE crop situation had the commodity market perspir- 

ing freely last week. Growing fears of a world short- 
age of grains and the continued threat of severe damage 
to crops due to the drought brought a heavy increase of 
buying into the grain pits of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. September corn was carried past $1.05% to the 
highest level in seven years. Wheat gained 9% to 10 
cents during the week; corn 8% to 15%, and oats 8 
to 94. Cotton, however, after a rather sharp upward 
movement at the beginning of the week, ran into general 
selling, making net declines of 24 to 36 points. Impair- 
ment of technical structure and the high yield indicated 
by the American Cotton Cooperative Association were 
contributing influences. 


* * * 


ETURNING for a moment to industrial conditions, 
we note with interest that the current monthly letter 
of the National City Bank of New York gives a tabula- 
tion of reports of 285 industrial corporations showing 
combined net profits in the first half of 1936 of approxi- 
mately $554,000,000, against $341,000,000 for the same 
companies in the first half year of 1935, an increase of 
62.6 per cent. Although due allowance must be made for 
the effect of soldiers’ bonus payments, this substantial 
increase is an absolute indication of vastly improved 
business conditions, the surest token that the famed 
“corner” either has been turned or has lost its geo- 
graphical significance. 
a * * 


TEEL ingot production in the United States last week 

rose a half-point to 71% per cent of capacity, The 
Iron Age estimates, adding that the prospects of a de- 
cline below 70 per cent during August are negligible. 


* * 


OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 

ending July 25 and August 1, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 


July 25 August 1 

Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 

70 industrials . 154.52 154.96 155.56 154.56 
as 42.81 43.10 43.59 43.20 
100 stocks ........ 121.01 121.41 121.97 121.15 
30 bonds ........ 101.00 101.18 101.29 11.60 











——— 
Eureka Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS 
of POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


Josh N. Warfield, Jr., Pres. J. Barry Mahool, Vice-Pres. 
A. W. Mears, "y A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 
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New Policy Contracts 
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Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. 
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Since its organization in 
1851 the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has paid more 
than 700 Million Dollars 
to its policyholders and 


beneficiaries 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Avoiding Antagonism 
(Concluded from page 9) 


they were or what they were, there 
was always the possibility that the 
new recruit might sell, and he was 
a new name on the list. 

Happily, most of this senseless 
scrambling after records, volume, and 
recruits is now over. But the memory 
of this frenzy caused by home office 
sales management still lingers in the 
mind of the business man, already 
over-called upon by somewhat similar 
situations in other direct lines. It is 
a factor to be borne in mind by the 
salesman, in order to discount in ad- 
vance the resistance he may expect 
to encounter, thus minimizing the 
discouragement at the point of impact. 

It will not be amiss, at this time, 
to say a few words about securing 
the assistance of secretaries. Talking 
frankly to many of them I have found 
out some of the things they most 
resent in life insurance salesmen. 
Many of these things they resent I 
have seen in sales manuals in which 
the salesmen were urged to try them. 


Getting By the Secretary 


To go back to the secretaries, they 
particularly resent the various sub- 
terfuges used by life salesmen to con- 
ceal their identities and their mission. 
In most cases, when the prospect is 
out or in conference, after a few 
pleasantries, the salesman makes an 
attempt to sell a policy to the secre- 
tary. This makes her a second choice, 
a kind of by-product of the original 
call, which has failed because the 
prospect was busy, or is away. This 
has happened so frequently that a 
great many secretaries are antag- 
onistic to us as a class. Consequently, 
they are not on our side of the fence, 
but have a resistance all their own, 
because they know what to expect 
next, in nine cases out of ten. Sell the 
prospect first, and if her employer 
buys, and you must sell the secretary 
to be happy, perhaps under those cir- 
cumstances you will have a _ better 
chance. 

Tell the young lady, when you first 
meet her, that you are a life insurance 
agent, that you want to sell her em- 
ployer. Her surprise will be so great 
that she will be disarmed. Add tact- 
fully that you are not going to try 
to sell her at this time. Her amaze- 
ment at such unusual tactics will be 
such that she will probably become 
interested in you as a rare specimen, 
and actually try to help you. Such 
help is invaluable. She knows all 
about the insurance her employer car- 
ries, how much he is over-solicited, 
what his resistance is, and why. She 
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can get you in at the right time, and 
under favorable conditons. 

When you are face to face with 
your prospect we all know that a 
great deal depends on the first few 
minutes. So much has been written on 
this point it seems unnecessary to add 
more, except along the thought of 
this article. Expect resistance, offer 
little at first for him to reject. At- 
tempt to establish a friendly, un- 
strained atmosphere, consider every- 
thing from his angle. Praise your 
competitors. A generous attitude to 
them is of great value. If you can 
afford to do this your prospect must 
conclude you have a good proposition 
yourself. Be calm, unhurried, return 
his hard-hit balls with lobs. Give his 
resistance a chance to evaporate. 

Remember that the man in the ex- 
posed position is the one most fre- 
quently called upon. Such men are 
forced to take extreme measures to 
safeguard their time. They are often 
quite touchy and irritable when the 
salesman calls, regardless of the 
value of the product offered. 


Must Expect Resistance 


The salesman spends sufficient time 
arguing with the prospect for the 
privilege of an interview, to have ac- 
tually had that interview several 
times, if the salesman could have fig- 
ured out in advance a solution to the 
obvious antagonism of the prospect. 
Every salesman in every line has his 
own peculiar problems, but these are 
special facts which we as life sales- 
men are forced to face in every inter- 
view with every new prospect. We 
must expect resistance, and be pre- 
pared for it, or we are lost. The pros- 
pect feels that he has heard our 
story many, many times. He has spe- 
cial friends, connections, or relatives 
already in the business. He likes the 
companies with which he is already 
doing business. Worse than that, as 
previously outlined, he has_ been 
heavily over-solicited, frequently by 
those who have been stupidly per- 
sistent, uninformed and incompetent. 

Because of these special factors, we 
are forced to figure a way out, in or- 
der to remain in our own field. Many 
have solved this problem and are mak- 
ing money. The methods they use ap- 
pear to be individual. Others who 
desire to succeed just as earnestly are 
in despair through repeated failure. 
These are not making the effort of 
which they are capable. 

The situation reminds me of a story 
told in 1922, when the country was 
emerging from the short depression 
of that time. You have heard it be- 
fore, but it is worth repeating. A game 
fish, which fed on small fish, was 
placed in a water-filled, oblong glass 


container. A _ glass partition was 
placed in the center of the container, 
Minnows were placed on the other 
side of the partition. For several days 
the game fish made a vigorous effort 
to get at the minnows. He plunged 
again and again at the partition, 
until his head was bruised, and he 
ached in every bone. It was useless, 
he could not get through. Then the 
partition was quietly removed, but he 
made no further effort. The minnows 
swam all around him, in_ perfect 
safety. He was thoroughly convinced 
that business was bad. 

So besides the resistance factors, 
normal and abnormal, we have the 
present inertia of the life salesman, 
worn out with his effort in the recent 
past, of butting his head against the 
glass partition of the prospect’s de. 
termination to make no_ purchase 
whatever, regardless of the need or 
value of the product. 


Four Relationships 


The necessity for avoiding antag- 
onism is now clearly evident. I divide 
the necessity for avoiding antagonism 
into four different relationships, each 
indirectly affecting the other. The re- 
lationships referred to are those at 
home, in the office, in the field, and 
social. In regard to social I wish to 
make this special comment. The re- 
quirements of our sales occupation 
are very exacting. A banker may stay 
up half the night drinking, come down 
the next day and stay at his desk. He 
does not have to be on his tip toes. 
He is not out selling people in their 
offices. He stays in his own back yard, 
and has the reinforcement of his own 
familiar routine backlog. Not so with 
us, Our requirements are more exact- 
ing. Therefore, we must watch our 
social life most carefully, and see to 
it that we get sufficient rest and re- 
laxation. Otherwise we cannot sell 
successfully. A dispute at home in 
the morning affects the salesman when 
he reaches his office. Magnified there 
perhaps by a declination, it is carried 
out into the field. All day long, under 
such circumstances, the salesman finds 
himself in a combative mood, fighting 
with prospects. This same feeling 
may be carried at night into social 
intercourse, giving the impression 
that one seems to be _ purposely 
alienating friendships. 


Self-Control Needed 


This means that the 
salesman must be on guard at all 
times. He must learn self-control and 
self-mastery. If this seems too great 
a task, make up your mind that you 
will never become a great salesman, 
because you are unwilling to pay the 
price. 
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7 to call it, immediately puts the offender in his 
iner, : . : 
ther place. The trick works. You just try sneaking across 
da By TOM EAGAN a nice broad space in front of an approaching car 
(a ° . 
fon and have a voice from nowhere announce to the public 
nged E were cruising along in our cautious way, boil- that you better watch your step and see if you don’t 
tion ing over the question of whether life insurance think twice again before you find yourself sheepishly 
| he general agents are more difficult to see than any other retreating and wondering why you were fool enough 
less species of the homo sapiens, when out of the ether on to entertain such a crazy idea in the first place. 
the our left emerged a sepulchral voice, magnified yet re- e 
it he strained, “The gentleman in the brown suit is jay- 
nows walking. He should cross only at the intersection of HEY call it the “Education Car” in Boston, the first 
rfect the streets. He is jeopardizing his own life.” city in the East to try it, and Police Commissioner 
need e Eugene M. McSweeney is all smiles that it works so 
: well. “We think it is more effective,” he says, “to 
tors, ELL!—We have been absorbing traffic rules, point out mistakes as they occur, than to prosecute after 
the regulations, wrinkles, etc., for upwards of 40 (?) the accident has happened. One of the main points,” 
man, years, but this was the first verbal protest we had ever the Commissioner reports, “is to enlist public sympathy 
cent heard from the aerial waves themselves. With the | and cooperation.” He can certainly have our co- 
- the relief that comes upon the realization that the rebuff operation and the “point of attack” has our sympathy. 
és must have been meant for some other guy, we set our 
hese brakes and took a good look around to see where the 
te ghost walked. . © 8 
& 
HE “ghost” was a nice neat Plymouth equipped GROUP INSURANCE 
with loud speakers and housing three of the Finest, The Crosley Radio Corporation of Cincinnati has con- 
tag- one a chauffeur, the second a relief officer and the third tracted with the Aetna Life of Hartford for group life, 
vide a traffic man, pleasantly bellowing at “the stout lady health and accident insurance for all employees. Officials 
nism in the green dress, wait for the lights, please,” or the said approximately 4,000 are eligible for the plan. 
each “brown car with Connecticut plates, over on the right- The Glenmore Distilleries Co. of Louisville, Ky., has 
» Te hand side of the road” and even a suggestion of ap- arranged for group insurance on some 600 employees, 
, ‘ , an ° ° ° , ° . 
e at proval to “Sonny, there on the bicycle, good boy to covering life, accident and sickness and involving around 
and ring your bell. You'll be a safe driver when you $750,000 in insurance. The Prudential of Newark is un- 
js ” on8 
h to grow up. derwriting the program. 
re- 
tion 
stay 
. WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 
. He 
oes, Companies reporting: American Cen- necticut Mutual, Franklin Life, Gen- Lincoln National, Mutual Benefit, Na- 
heir tral, Bankers Life, Iowa, Business eral American, Guardian Life of Amer- tional L. & A., Northwestern Mutual 
ard, Men’s Assurance, California- Western ica, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
own States Life, Connecticut General, Con- 
with ; Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
act- © Invested o Invested to Invested to Invested to 
act: Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
our Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
July 4 ment July 11 ment July 18 ment July 25 ment. 
e to Toans 
re rR PR oc ncavcnsnndacncces $244,507 1.62 $341,740 4.50 $399,261 5.96 $312,721 4.69 
" On Dwellings and Business Property... 3,668,400 24.32 1,670,093 22.00 1,754,641 26.17 835,906 12.53 
se sincnsnaenitacte mana tenascin meena oaneoseate nannies nent 
es WE Shaded vienuacaeneustictbans $3,912,907 25.94 $2,011,833 26.50 $2,153,902 32.13 $1,148,627 17.22 
shen Railroad Securities 
RY eidutecudideecubsiadkemepiueanen $415,389 2.75 $423,290 5.57 $876,615 13.08 $818,169 12.27 
here POE Rdcckeeheearciccsassesesbenshoes §§ scenes Se 2,018 .03 5,600 .08 10,000 15 
ried NE cca c aca ceicseeausiuenaian "$415,889 2.75 $425,308 5.60 $882,215 13.16 $828,169 12.42 
nder Public Utility Securities 
inds MN A Gakghbatusdscakyecbanantenceuns $5,594,879 37.09 $1,363,063 17.94 $1,878,891 28.03 $1,524,085 22.85 
ting WH Aecdindsdasauscancvcsdacnaecabens 40,444 27 32,500 43 20,000 .30 31,500 AT 
ling NE i a eeieas " $5,635,323 37.36 $1,395,563 18.37 $1,898,891 28.33 $1,555,585 23.32 
cial Government Securities 
sion U. S. Government Bonds...........00+5 ss enees ah $2,171,938 28.61 $832,569 12.42 $2,029,297 30.42 
; I ec i eeeentenses  $§ pebmuer <<  . +ohen owe 50,000 — @ ®aneee 
sely Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... __...... 2s  . seesee as > soe —  .-eecee cad 
State, County, Municipal.............++ $4,978,912 33.01 1,497,042 19.72 721,706 10.77 922,192 13.82 
OS RE ee ai $4,978,912 33.01 $3,668,980 48.33 $1,604,275 23.94 $2,951,489 44.24 
Miscellaneous Securities 
ME se ucgaccechusasaccaebarenncasen $42,340 .28 $90,000 1.19 $164,000 2.44 $186,721 2.80 
sfu SEE hiuehociustbabmivencsesoannainess 100,000 66 1,000 _— |. beeen o 2OCtCti«ws«stC 
. MEE, 3: sconsesadscsentasenniied $142,340 94 $91,000 1.20 $164,000 2.44 $186,721 2.80 
an Recapitulation 
reat EN bccnssdedaeebeareincebedsaannene $11,031,520 73.18 $5,545,333 73.04 $4,523.781 67.49 $5,480,464 82.16 
you PEE ccnvndesndews sdaceseecccsneneaus 140,444 93 35,518 46 25,600 .38 41,500 62 
PN nic ncencendecescicnssackeectopeen 3,912,907 25.94 2,011,833 26.50 2,153,902 32.13 1,148,627 17.22 
ian, omeeteeton mes 
the TD oo ccccincisccdeimerssaenense $15,084,871 100.00 $7,592,684 100.00 $6,703,283 100.00 $6,670,591 100.00 
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With the Editors 


local affiliates with a member. | 


Examinations Again 


OMMISSIONER OF INSUR- 

ANCE HUGH H. EARLE of 
Oregon professes that he was 
taken by surprise, on returning 
from the recent commissioners’ 
meeting in St. Paul, to find that 
the New York Insurance Super- 
intendent, Louis H. Pink, was 
standing on the other side of the 
fence in respect to the question of 
Convention examinations. 

Whereupon Commissioner Earle 
got an open letter off his chest 
which, among other things, listed 
31 insurance companies which the 
State of New York had either 
liquidated or merged in the last 
five years, and followed it with 
the statement that the retirement 
of some of these companies caused 
great loss to their agents and pol- 
icyholders in Oregon, a situa- 
tion implies Commissioner Earle, 
which caused no end of embar- 
rassment to the Oregon Insur- 
ance Department. 

Life insurance men will be in- 
terested to know that of the 31 
companies listed, only three were 
life insurance companies. Of these 
three companies, one was a newly 
organized company that was hard- 
ly under way before the depres- 
sion landed and elected to rein- 
sure rather than battle the odds. 
A second company was orderly 
reinsured before disaster could 
overtake it. The third was a small, 
sound company which, of its own 
free will, chose to merge with an- 
other small, sound company dom- 
iciled in New York. In not one 
instance did any policyholder any- 
where in the country lose a single 
dollar or an iota of protection. 

The Spectator has previously 
endorsed Superintendent Pink’s 
stand on the examination ques- 
tion, believing with him that his 
department is well able to do a 
proper job in New York State and 
that an expensive convention ex- 
amination should be ordered or 
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permitted only if it can be dem- 
onstrated that the New York De- 
partment has handled the situa- 
tion inadequately. 

Apparently Mr. Earle’s letter 
attempts a response by insinuat- 
ing that the New York Depart- 
ment is less than perfect in view 
of the 31 retirements. We seri- 
ously doubt, however, that any 
attack on this front will prove suc- 
cessful. All facts considered, the 
record of the New York Depart- 
ment compares with that of any 
department in the country and is 
considerably better than most. 


Old Home Week 


OURTEEN local life under- 

writers associations, organiza- 
tions which were then struggling 
for their own lives, met in Boston 
in 1890 and formed the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 
Locals had functioned with indif- 
ferent success for some years 
prior to this, the first association 
of life agents having been organ- 
ized in Chicago in 1869. Cincin- 
nati and Cleveland followed four 
years later and subsequently 
merged to form the first really 
strong association in the country. 
The Boston meeting and organi- 
zation of the national group, how- 
ever, was the real birth of the 
agency association as it is under- 
stood today and to the pioneers 
of that movement belongs much 
of the credit for the strong posi- 
tion now occupied by the life 
underwriter. 

Col. Chauncey Monroe Ransom 
was one of the prime movers be- 
hind the first national association 
and George N. Carpenter, Boston, 
was elected to serve as first presi- 
dent. Historians of insurance or- 
ganizations in America record 
that the first eight or nine years 
showed a rather healthy growth, 
but that along about the turn of 
the century, when the member- 
ship had grown to more than 30 
















ship exceeding 1300, a blight of | 
rebatitis and volumnitis hit the 
agents and agencies of the coun- 
try and the membership went into 
a rather startling decline. The 
founding fathers of the organiza. 
tion, however, held fast to their 
faith in the principles for which 
the group stood. They felt t 
the movement had to go on if life 
underwriting was to enjoy tha 
prestige and dignity which th 
maintained was its rightful heri- 
tage and so, without benefit of @ 
surplus in the association trea. 
sury, the then president, Richard 
E. Cochran, volunteered to per- 
form a service which has been 
emulated by practically every as- 
sociation president since his day 
—that of visiting, personally, 
every local organization in the 
United States with the expressed 
object of holding on to the re- 
maining membership and _instill- 
ing the local groups with enthv- 
siasm sufficient to insure a steady 
future growth. His success was 
gratifying in that year of crisis 
and from that time forward the 
movement was never in danger. 
So it is fitting that after nearly 
half a century the present closely 
knit and highly successful na- 
tional association should again 
make the city of Boston the scene 
of its forty-seventh annual con- 
vention. The Old Home Week 
program bids fair to rival any 
past meeting in point of excel- | 
lence. Distinguished speakers 
have already been secured and § 
announced for the September 
gathering. Also this year will see 
a more diversified program than 
has ever been presented before. 
Among the outstanding features 
will be special sessions for wo- 
men agents, general agents and 
managers and for the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table, all of which will 
be complete and separate meet- 
ings. 
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